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SLEIGHING ON THE NECK. 

No city, European or American, can exhibit a more gay and 
lively appearance in its public drives than is presented by what 
is called Boston Neck, when there is good sleighing. The scene 
is one to enliven the spirit and delight the eye ; albeit, a serious 
accident will sometimes happen, now and then, to mar the pleas- 
ure of the hour. Our winters are short, and we have, as a general 
thing, but a brief period when sleighs can be used to advantage ; 
but during the time that the snow does remain with us, the facil- 
ities afforded thereby are improved to the utmost. It is then that 
Boston Neck presents such a scene as our artist has so finely rep- 
resented below,—a picture to the life. Atany time during the 
after-part of the day, in good sleighing, says a cotemporary, the 
scene is vivid indeed. The myriads of sleighs, of every possible 
variety, from the fairy-like cockle shell to the impromptu pung, 
made with a couple of hoop-poles and a crockery crate,—the gaily 
caparisoned blood horses and the skeletons that would be rejected 
as bait for crows ; one, two, four, eight and twelve horse sleighs, 


and all filled with merry, shouting, singing companies, make a 
scene of excitement which can only be found on the Neck. Ra- 
cing is the great end and aim of all the drivers, particularly of 
those who own or drive fast horses. A steady, quiet man rides 


up there without any intention of joining in the dangerous sport, 


but merely “to see the fun.” The excitement of the Jehus, the 
danger of collision, the shouts and jeers of the throngs who crowd 
the sidewalks, and the dislike to be beaten, drive him into the 
rushing whirtwind of racing steeds, and ere he knows it he is 
gathering himself, and shouting the “hi! yah!” with the most 
hot-headed of them. Possibly he comes out ahead, more prob- 
ably he is left behind, or perhaps he gets smashed up; but he 
consoles himself with the reflection that it is the fortune of the day. 
No city in America can produce so many beautiful and fast horses 
as Boston, and if yon would see three-fourths of them ,congre- 
gated together at one time, let our readers just take a Washington 
Street omnibus and go up to Blackstone Square, where our picture 
is taken from. You will find nearly all sweeping by at a 2.40 rate, 
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A FINE REPRESENTATION OF A SLEIGHING SCENE ON BOSTON NECK. 


and the drivers still urging the animals forward to greater speed ; 
everything seems to fly, and you grow half dizzy with the gaiety 
and spirit of the scene before you. It is a rich harvest time for 
the stable-keepers, who make hay while the sun (or snow) shines, 
by charging big prices for their beautiful turn-outs and splendid 
horses. The fine perspective of our picture will at once be ob- 
served, and it will give the distant reader, not familiar with the 
spot, a very excellent and correct idea of the extent and beauty 
of the locality. But to our city readers we can impart no inform- 
ation relative to the “‘ Neck ;” they are thoroughly posted up on 
this subject already ; if, however, there should happen to be one or 
two who have not looked upon this exceedingly characteristic and 
fine scene of city life in winter, let them not fail to do so when 
they may. Don’t go up to the Neck in a sleigh, unless it be an 
omnibus, for if you do, ten to one, you will get excited and fall as 
naturally into a race, as though you had gone to the grounds with 
the express intention of trying the speed of your horse, such is 
the influence of the exciting scenes which surround you. 
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CHAPTER X.—[continvep.] 


“There’s one subject which you have not 
mentioned,” observed Alston, thoughtfally. 

“ And what may that be?” asked Le Bland. 

“You have not reflected that it is exceedingly 
hazardous for you to leave Boonesborough. Our 
red enemies have been, as you know, unusually 
active, of late. To venture forth at this time, 
seems like rushing to certain death. In my 
anxiety for my daughter, and sympathy for you, 
I had lost sight of that most important fact.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Frenchman. 
“Do you then imagine that I would shrink from 
any danger when duty calls me to act. You do 
not yet know me. Nothing is so dreadful to me 
as the thought that Rosalthe is exposed to insult 
and death. All other considerations fade from 
my mind. For her I would dare all things that 
can menace the safety of mortal man.” 

“But stay yet a moment,” added Alston. 
“ You are unarmed; let me run to my cabin and 
get my rifie.” 

“Never mind it, my good Alston, I have 
friends who ”—Le Bland checked his speech, and 
left the remainder of his thought unexpressed. 

Alston, in his eagerness and agitation, did not 
notice the circumstance, but continued to insist 
that he should wait until he returned with the 
rifle; and he reluctantly complied. 

Alston hastened to procure the weapon; but 
when people are most in a hurry, they facilitate 
matters the least. The powder-horn was mis- 
placed, and the ball-pouch could not readily be 
found. The few minutes which Le Bland had 
to wait, appeared to him an age. Alston came 
back at the very instant when his friend’s pa- 
tience was failing ; and the rifle and ammunition 
was passed up tohim. He scized them hastily, 
dropped down upon the front side of the block- 
house, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BOONESBOROUGH INVADED. 
Te hour of midnight had passed on, and 
other hours had followed in its noiseless track. 
It was near the break of day; but the hush of 


night lay more deeply, and far more darkly, 


upon the face of the earth than since the sun 
went down. The moon had finished her course, 
and passing away to other regions, left darkness 
and gloom on the places where her beams had 
flickered so pleasantly. The stars were obscured 
by clouds, and only a few, at distant points, 
twinkled faintly in the firmament. 

Daniel Boone and Mr. Fleming stood near 
the gate that opened from the stockades for in- 
gress and egress. Each of the sturdy pioneers 
held in his hand his trusty rifle—weapons which 
had been proved upon many a bloody day. 

“This,” said Captain Boone, “is the hour 
which has ever been so fatal to our countrymen. 
The savages always select it for a surprise ; and 
how many hundreds have been slain between 
sleeping and waking ; leaping from their beds in 
terror at the sound of the terrific war-whoop, 
they have met death unarmed, and without re- 
sistance. 

“ You speak truly; I know it by many bitter 
experiences. I have seen houses on fire, and 
heard the shrieks of women and children when 
the flames were-leaping from their dwellings, and 
when the murderous hatchet was suspended over 
their heads. I have been in battles here and 


elsewhere ; and I have been in infant settlements 
that have been surprised’ by the ruthless savage. 
I know well that this is the hour of Indian ma- 
raud and treachery.” 

“Yes, my brave lads, this is the time when we 
may naterally expect the oncivilized critters,” 
said Joel Logston, who appeared at that moment, 
followed by Vesuvius. 

“ You ought not to go abroad in the open air 
until you have recovered from your recent 
wounds,” observed Captain Boone. 

“ The air Il do ’em good; I neverwas afeared 
of the air; I aint one o’ themkind. I can’t 
sleep when there’s any danger, or any reasonable 
prospect of a fight. Isn’t it so, Vesuvius ?” 

The ill-natured looking cur responded to’this 
friendly question by a spasmodic growl. 

“You made terrible work with the Indians, 
didn’t you, dog?” added Logston, in the same 
confidential manner; and Vesuvius condescended 
to yelp again. 

“ He’s a knowin’ varmint,” resumed Joel; 
“he can tell when there’s a red-skin within half 
amile. I really believe that he’d bark in his 
sleep, if one of the painted critters should even 
look at Boonesborough !” 

At that instant the singular quadruped referred 
to, began to give vent to low and energetic growls, 
snuffing the air, erecting the hair upon his back, 
and walking defiantly about the enclosure near 
the stockades. 

“ What does that mean?” asked Fleming. 

“Tt means that he scents somethin’ as he 
don’t like,” replied Logston. 

“IT suspect that there are Indians near,” re- 
marked Daniel Boone. 

“If you’re allers as near the truth as that, you 
wont have to answer for much sin of that natur,” 
said Joel. 

“Perhaps we had better call out the men,” 
added Captain Boone. 

“T think you had, by all means; for there’ll 
be an oncommon uproar here soon, ’cordin’ to’ 
my notion of things,” replied Joel. 

“Mr. Fleming, go and order the men to come 
out silently and without confusion,” said the 


captain. 

“It will be best,” returned Fleming, and hast- 
ened to obey orders. 

“TI s’pose you’ve got that Frenchman safe 
enough ?” continued Logston. 

“Certainly ; he’s in the block-house just where 
you put him. I had along and serious conver- 
sation with Mr. Alstomin regard to him, but | 
failed to awaken him to asense of the danger to 
be apprehended through his agency. He is de- 
termined to see nothing wrong in him ; and 
nothing but proof positive will ever convince 
him of Le Bland’s duplicity.” 

“ Silas Girty and the Miami chief could tell 
him enough about it, I rather reckon,” answered 
Joel, drily. 

“T have not the least doubt of it,” returned 
the pioneer. “But observe the dog ; he is grow- 
ing more in earnest; there is certainly some 
“ I was goin’ to die the next minute as is a 
comin’, I should say and stick to it, there’s In- 
gins not fur off.” 

The settlers now began to leave their cabins 
and gather about their leader in silence, as they 
had been instructed. Mr. Alston appeared 
among them with a melancholy and dejected air, 
for he was doubtless thinking of his daughter. 


action much longer,” he remarked, approaching 
Captain Boone. - “ Although not very skilful in 
Indian tactics, and unused to the trail, I shall, 
nevertheless, make some effort to recover my 
beloved Rosalthe.” 

“IT can appreciate your feelings, Mr, Alston. 
You feel as all fathers would under such circum- 
stances,” said Boone. “ But rest assured that 
there are those now in pursuit of your daughter 
who are far more experienced than yourself, and 
who will never return without some tidings of 
the lost one. Calm your anxieties as much as 
possible, that you may better administer comfort 
to your companion in affliction.” 

“Yes, I must try to bear up like a man,” re- 
turned Alston, sighing. “Is there any immedi- 
ate danger of an attack?” he added. 

“‘T am strongly inclined to think so,” was the 
reply. 

ey am differently persuaded. I think the 
danger has been greatly magnified. As you are 
aware, I have but little faith in this story of a 
fearful conspiracy,” rejoined Alston. 

“ We differ on that point, unfortunately; but 
we shall see. The French have assisted and en- 
couraged the savages more than once, and I see 
not why the report that Du Quesne is marching 
against us at the head of a large body of savages, 
may not be true,” said Boone. 

“Time will solve all these questions. A great 
explainer is Time—he gives us the keys to all 
mysteries, eventually,” resumed Alston. 

“Look yonder, in the name of Heaven, and 
tell me what new mystery is that which I now 
behold!” exclaimed the forester, with startling 
emphasis. 

Instantly all eyes were turned towards the 
block-house where Le Bland was supposed to be 
yet in durance. Dusky figures were seen upon 
the top of the structure, disappearing one after 
another through the roof. The hardy pioneers 
gazed at this astonishing sight in mute wonder. 
For a moment they seemed like men utterly de- 
prived of the powers of volition. The danger 
had appeared in an unexpected quarter, and in a 
more dreaded form than any one had anticipated. 

But no eyes were more fully dilated with sur- 
prise than Mr. Alston’s ; he was almost paralyzed 
with what he beheld; he felt that he had been 
guilty also of a breach of trust, and in some re- 
spects had acted unworthily ; but he did not even 
dream that his friend Le Bland had anything to 
do with what was transpiring before him. 

Captain Boone was the first to speak and to 
act. ‘“ We must stop this!” he exclaimed, “ or 
we are little better than dead men,” and instantly 
discharged his rifle at one of the dark forms. 
Three or four of the settlers followed his exam- 
ple. The fire was immediately returned from 
the block-house with effect, for one of the men 


fell. 
“ We are to be shot down from our own block- 


house, and through the loop-holes our own hands 
have picrced!” cried the captain. “ Mr. Logs- 
ton,” he added, “ take half a dozen men and take 
possession of the other block-house, and prevent 
any more from entering the works, while I try 
to drive the enemy from this.” 

Brandishing a hatchet, the bold pioneer rushed 
towards the stronghold occupied by the Indians. 
The little party was met by a severe fire; Mr. 
Alston, who was among the foremost, received 
a wound which prevented him from taking any 
further part in the struggle. 

The savages had the advantage ; the guns lev- 
eled from the several loop-holes completely 
covered Boone and his men. A few of the more 
determined reached the door of the block-house ; 
but it could not be forced open, and even had 


| they succeeded in doing so, it would have been 


rushing to certain destruction. The consequence 
was, that the storming party was obliged to 
retreat. 

Perceiving that nothing could be effected 
without more deliberation, order, and concert of 
action, they proceeded to superintend and pro- 
tect the passage of the women and children from 
the cabins to the block-house in the other angle 
of the works. This important measure was 
effected without loss, although they were fre- 
quently fired upon. 

While these movements were taking place 
within the station, there was much shouting and 
tumult without. Several attempts were made 
to mount to the top of the block-house, which 
met a prompt repulse from the settlers, whose 
position commanded the entire front of the 
fort. As has been observed, the block-houses 
projecting twenty inches beyond the cabins, pre- 
vented effectually the possibility of the enemy’s. 
making a lodgment before them. __ 


“This,” said Logston, addressing Mr. Alston, 
who was having his wound dressed, “this is the 
work of your Frenchman.” 

“T am still incredulous,” replied Alston. 

“Where is Andrew?” inquired Captain 
Boone. 

“ Here, massa,” answered Andrew. 

“Was Le Bland in the block-house when you 
left it?” 

“ Yes, massa.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Bery sure, massa Boone ; "kase he spoke to 
dis chile.” 

* What did he say?” 

“He axed if de moon am riz,” replied the 
colored man, a little confused. © ~ 

“Did he make any attempt to escape?” con- 
tinued Boone, sternly. 

“ He spoke ’bout dat ar subjeck.””, 

“ What did you say to him?” 

“Dat I’s bery tired and could n’t t’ink to lis- 
ten to no low remarks.” 

“ Are you sure you said that?” 

“ Dat’s de natur ob de obserwation.” 

“Did he offer you money, or hold out any 
inducement for you to assist him te escape?” 
added the forester, still more sternly. 

“Yes, massa,” said Andrew, quailing before 
the penetrating glances of Boone. Unfortunately 
for him in his perturbation, he thrust his hands 
into his pockets so desperately, that the jingling 
of silver coin was distinctly heard. 

“ What have you got in your pockets?” asked 
Boone. 

“ Nuffin but nails, massa,—not a single t’ing,” 
returned the negro, his manner plainly giving 
the lie to his words. 

“Search his pockets,” added the captain, 
turning to Logston, who stood near. 

Joel, ever ready to do the bidding of his supe- 
rior, laid his hands upon the trembling Andrew, 
which Vesuvius observing, concluded that it-was 
the signal for some extraordinary demonstration 
on his part, and instantly displayed all his sharp 
teeth, and approached him with intentions most 
sinister and alarming. 

Andrew, overcome by the sense of so many 
dangers, fell upon his knees, and declared he 
would confess all that he knew about the matter, 
which he did, with but a few trifling prevarica- 
tions ; protesting most strenuously that he had 
no intention whatever of assisting the French- 
man to escape. 

Of the fact of Le Bland’s escape, and the 
means employed, Andrew, as the reader is aware, 
knew nothing, and could give his mooyr no 
information at all upon that subject. 

Ebony was next questioned ; but emboldened 
by the presence of Mr. Alston, fearlessly asserted 
that he was wholly ignorant of the transaction, 
and that the first intimation which he had re- 
ceived that anything was going wrong, was the 
report of Captain Boone’s rifle. 

Although perfectly assured in his own mind 
that Ebony knew more than he chose to divulge, 
the forester ceased to press his questions further, 
for the imminence of the danger required prompt 
action 

A hurried consultation was now held among 
the veteran woodsmen, to determine what should 
be done. Some suggested that a party of picked 
men should advance with axes, burst in the 
door, and meet the savages face to face. Buta 
young man by the name of Reynolds, proposed 
a plan which appeared the most practicable, and 
was most favorably received. It was this; one 
party was to remain in the building where they 
were, another advance to make an assault upon 
the door of the structure held in possession by 
the Indians, while a third would attempt to gain 
an entrance by running along the roofs of the 
intervening cabins and effect their object through 
the same aperture by which the enemy had found 
access. 

This scheme appeared very feasible, for the 
party remaining could protect the party upon the 
roof from the fire of the enemy outside the works ; 
and the third party making a simultaneous 
attack upon the goor, would divert the enemy, 
giving them two points to defend instead of one. 

This measure was so well planned and con- 
ducted, that it was crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and every Indian within the block-house 
was slain, or put hors du combat. 

The struggle after the parties entered the 
building was brief but sanguinary, and the shouts 
of victory in one block-house were answered by 
shouts of joy from the other. The pioneers now 
had possession of their works; but the victory 
was by no means complete; for the frightful 
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yells of hundreds of savages filled the wide for- 
ests with dreadful echoes, and blanched the 
cheeks of the women and children. Wives and 
mothers thought of the husbands and children 
they had lost by the hatchet, by the well-sped 
ball, by the knife, or the more lingering death of 
torture. 

Fair young maidens thought of their lovers, 
and little children clasped their mothers’ knees 
in terror, their tiny hands trembling with inde- 
scribable fear. 

The red sun came up and shone upon many 
pale faces at Boonesborough. The firing ceased 
en both sides. 

“You observe, men,” sajd Boone, “ that the 

Indians fire indiscriminately at our fort and 
waste much powder and lead; but we must not 
follow their example, for ammunition is worth 
much more to us than silver or gold ; it is more 
precious than diamond dust. Fire only when 
you see a mark, and the noisy, bragging rascals 
will soon keep at a proper distance. I know 
well the worth of ammunition, for I passed 
weary months alone in this wilderness, while 
my brother performed a long and dangerous 
journey: to North Carolina for a fresh supply. 
The-time, during his absence, often hang heavily 
upon my hands. I was surrounded by those 
who continually sought my life, and for purposes 
of safety, changed my camping-ground every 
night. You may depend upon it, I wasted no 
powder during that period. That experience 
taught me a lesson of pradence I shall never 
forget.” 

“T want to speak a word to you privately,” 
said Logston, making sigus to the captain to 
follow him. 

“T think I’ve seen that French feller,” added 
Joel, when the two had gone a little apart, out 
of hearing of their companions. 

“What makes you think so?’ asked the 
other. 

“ Because I saw a face that leoked like his, 
notwithstanding the paint that had been laid on 
it. Iwas loadin’ my rifle at the time, and afore 
I got ready to fire, he had disappeared. So you 
may rely on it, he’s among the critters, helpin’ 
‘em on in their mischief.” : 

“It does net seem possible, at first thought, 
that a man who has received so much kindness 
at our hands, can be so villanously ungrateful 
end treacherous; and yet I am disposed to be- 
lieve that you are not mistaken,” replied the 
forester. 

“ And to think that he should pretend to set 
his heart on such a girl as Rosalthe Alston,” 
added Joel. 

“ Watch for him, Logston, and if you can see 
him or any one that looks like him, be sure to 
eover him with yonr rifle,” said Boone. 

“T’ll do it! may I be trodden to death by 
wild buffaloes if I don’t!” exclaimed Joel, with 


energy. 

The latter_and the captain were soon joined 
by others, and a very important subject was dis- 
cussed. As it was evident that the station 
would be besieged, it was highly necessary that 
they should be supplied with water. The spring 
from which they obtained this indispensable 
fluid was situated in the rear of the fortifica- 
tions, at the foot of the eminence upon which 
they were built. There was a well-beaten path 
leading to the spring, and the same for a long 
distance was surrounded by rank grass and 
weeds, in which they had good reason to suppose 
a large body of Indians had secreted themselves. 
To do without water was out of the question, 
and all agreed that it must, in some manner, be 
procured before the enemy made another attack. 

“T have studied the habits of the savages for 
many years,” observed Mr. Fleming, “and I 
believe that I know something of their cunning. 
If our men go for water, they will surely be fired 
upon, and many of them must inevitably be 
slain.” 

“ And it appears to me that is not all that is 
intended,” returned the captain. “They would, 
if possible, cut off their return to the fort.” 

“There is something more than that to be 
considered,” remarked young Reynolds. “If 
any considerable number of us go out, they will 
make a desperate effort to enter before the gates 
are closed.” 

While Reynolds was speaking, a brisk firing 
was commenced on that side of the station far- 
thest from the spring. 

“ You speak wisely, young man,” said Boone, 
quickly. “ The firing that has now commenced 
is only intended to distract our attention from 
the true point of attack. The gates must not be 


opened, for it is evident that they are expecting 
that we naturally enough feel desirous of obtain- 
ing a supply of water from the spring, and have 
taken measures accordingly.” 

“TI think that female wit can free you from 
this dilemma,” said Matilda Fleming, with 
blushing cheeks. “We women cannot do so 
much in “battle as you, because nature has given 
us an organization less strong; therefore our 
lives, at this time, are not worth so much as 
yours; it shall be our duty, then, to go to the 
spring and procure water. If we go calmly, 
they will naturally conclude that their ambus- 
cade is not discovered, and will not fire, but 
wait, thinking that the next time some of the 
men will take our places, seeing that we were 
not molested.” 

“Yes, we will go!” exclaimed Elizabetlr- 
Boone and Eliza Ballard. 

“You are brave gals,” said Joel Logston. 

“ The plan is a very good and judicious one,” 
observed Mrs. Boone. And Mrs. Fleming and 
all the females said the same. 

After many objections were made by the men 
and successfully overruled by the women, the 
plan was put into operation. In a short time 
the latter appeared with pails, resolved to sacri- 
fice themselves, if the occasion demanded, for 
those they loved. The gates were opened by 
unwilling hands, the devoted and brave women 
passed out, and the gallant defenders of Boones- 
borough gazed after them with intense anxiety, 
as they descended the slope and advanced with 
unfaltering footsteps towards the spring, near 
which they were sure scores of their deadly foes 
were concealed, 

It was a moment fraught with deep and pain- 
ful interest. It was observed that Joel Logston 
kept his eyes fixed upon the comely figure of 
Eliza Ballard, and watched her retreating form 
with pale cheeks and ill-concealed anxiety. 

“TI can guess your thoughts, Joel,” said Dan- 
iel Boone, ina low voice. “ You are wishing 
that you could interpose your own person 
between her and the deadly shafts of the lurking 
enemy.” 

“Right, sir, right !’ exclaimed Logston, grasp- 
ing the captain’s hand. “Heaven knows I 
would risk my life for her without a single selfish 
fear.” 

When Joel had ceased speaking, the parties 
had reached the spot where the cool waters 
gushed up from the earth, and sparkled pleas- 
antly in the morning sun. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SCOUT AND INNIS MCKEE—“ SOMETHING 
BREAKS.” 

Bavarp, after parting with Kenton and 
Norwood, struck out into the forest in a south- 
eastern direction, leaving the Kentucky river a 
little to the left. The scout was in ill humor, 
for he was fully persuaded in his own mind that 
Allan was a person to disarrange and foil the 
most skilfully devised plans that experienced 
woodcraft could contrive for the rescue of the 
maiden. 

“ He’s a green hand,” he muttered to himsclf. 
“He’s a stumblin’ block in my way. I don’t 
want to be in such company; I want men who 
have walked up and down this great country as 
Ihave, when there was a painted cretur behind 
every bush, and no man could safely say his life 
was his own for the next three seconds. He 
wont never go back to Boonesborough with 
a whole skin; somethin’ in the course of natur 
will naterally break.” 

Having arrived at this sage, and to him self- 
evident conclusion, the scout paused to deliber- 
ate upon the object of his present mission, and 
the ways and means most likely to ensure suc- 
cess. In a short time he moved on again with a 
more assured step, having no doubt decided upon 
some particular course of action. He traversed 
beautiful woodlands, lying in uniform and grace- 
ful swells, where the wild grape-vine mounted 
gigantic trees, and where innumerable flowers 
breathed their perfume to the balmy air. 

He heard the hum of busy bees luxuriating 
among countless petals redolent with sweetness, 
and the cheerful songs of a great multitude of 
birds. The agreeable aspect of all he saw, and 
the harmony of all he heard, chased away the 
moroseness of the scout. Born as he had been 
in a new country, and passing the larger portion 
of his life beneath the open heavens, he had 
become in his simple way a devoted lover of 
nature. Ill-humor gave place to tranquil enjoy- 
ment, and he moved along in a happier and bet- 
ter frame of mind. 


He now left the rolling lands, and entered a 
rougher region which stretched away to the base 
of some high hills, It was near the hour of 
sunset when Ballard reached the hills; and the 
great and beneficent dispenser of light and heat 
was darting his departing rays upon their wood- 
crowned summits. The forester was thirsty, 
and looked about for water. Hearing the mur- 
mur ofa rivulet, he advanced in that direction 
and discovered a small stream gushing froin the 
hills. 

Thinking to find cooler and more refreshing 
waters nearer the source of the spring, he fol- 
lowed the streamlet. He soon perceived that it 
flowed from one of the highest of the range of 
hills, the sides of which were nearly perpendicu- 
lar. As the scout threw himself down to drink, 
he observed that the ground about the spot 
seemed considerably trodden. He instantly 
examined this appearance more particularly, and 
was convinced that human feet had recently 
pressed the yielding soil; and not merely on 
one or two occasions, but so often that a tolera- 
bly well-defined path was discernible. Having 
satisfied his thirst, Ballard discovered that the 
water gushed from an open space in the hill- 
side, a few steps beyond, and the spot was over- 
grown with grape-vines and hazel, while the 
slight footpath tended in that direction and was 
lost. 

The scout approached the place, and pulling 
away the vines, perceived much to his surprise, 
the mouth of a small cave. Having gazed into 
the dark and forbidding aperture until his eyes 
had become in some measure accustomed to the 
darkness, he entered the subterranean abode ; 
for it was quite certain that it was now inhab- 
ited, or had recently been. He groped his way 
along until he reached a place where he could 
stand erect. He was straining his powers of 
vision to the utmost, in order to see what was 
still beyond him, when he was prostrated by a 
heavy blow upon his head. 

Before the scout had fairly recovered his 
senses, his hands and feet were securely bound. 

“Come in,” said a gruff voice. “I’ve got 
him where he can’t do no mischief. Come in 
and kindle a fire, and let us see who we’ve 
caught.” 

Ballard turned his eyes towards the mouth of 
the cave, and saw two females glide in. They 
passed the spot where he was lying, and one of 
them lighted a pile of fagots, that had been pre- 
viously prepared, and heaped against a large 
rock (which formed the entire side and roof of 
the cave) with a cleft at the top which allowed 
the smoke to pass out. 

The flames soon leaped up cheerfully, and 
flung a ruddy glare of light upon the features of 
the scout. The individual who had knocked 
him down and bound him, stood by like a surly 
mastiff, who, having conquered his adversary, 
stands by to give him an additional shake, if 
necessary. 
“Tv’s Ballard!” he exclaimed, when the 
scout’s features were revealed by the fire-light. 

“You should n’t knock a man down without 
an introduction;” said the spy, coolly. 

“So you’ve tracked me at last,” added the 


man. 

“T reckon I have,” returned the scout, “and 
should like to track my way back again.” 

“You’ve made the last tracks you'll ever 
make!” cried the other, fiercely. 

“I knew something would break,’’ answered 
Ballard. 

“ You’ve got a broken head already, and it’s 
my opinion you'll get a broken neck before you 
get through with this business,” retorted the 
man. 

“T have a notion that your name is McKee; 
the bosom friend of that villanous piece of 
human natur called Silus Girty,” said the scout. 

“ Draw it mild, or I may make an end of you 
on the spot!” retorted McKee, savagely. 
“You’ve always been @ spy upon our move- 
ments, and your death has been resolved upon 
for along time. Girty and I have been after 
you for many weeks.” 

“ Thank ye,” said Ballard. 

“ Girty will be here in the morning,” resumed 
McKee. 

“TI should rather have seen him yesterday 
morning,” observed the scout, honestly. 

“No doubt, no doubt!’ returned McKee, with 
a sinister grin. D 

Ballard felt but little inclination to continue a 
conversation so uninteresting, and accordingly 
turned his attention towards the tyo females. 
One of said females, and the eldest ofthe two, 
was obviously of the Indian race; while the 


youngest was evidently her daughter. Both 
were clad in the costume of savage life; the 
youngest was about eighteen years of age, and 
though a half-breed, remarkably handsome. 
The scout watched her movements with increas- 
ing interest ; for he fancied he read indications 
of pity and sympathy in her countenance ; while 
her dark eyes and rosy cheeks made a deep 
impression on his bachelor heart. 


During the preparation of the evening meal, 
he did not cease to follow her every motion with 
his eyes. McKee’s wife appeared less lovely in 
the estimation of the scout; for she manifested 
less compassion for his unfortunate condition, 
and had numbered twice as many years as the 
former. 

When McKee had finished his supper (which 
he ate in sullen silence), Ballard was removed to 
another portion of the cavern, and additiondl 
means of security made use of. Having accom- 
plished this business satisfactorily, the renegade 
whispered a few words to his wife and left the 
place. 

“Now,” thought Ballard, “is my,time to 
devise some method of escape. If McKee brings 
Silas Girty here, I shall certainly be killed. So 
I must see what can be done.” 

The scout had in his pocket a bottle of pretty 
good whiskey—a beverage of which the Indians 
were exceedingly fond—and he resolved to try 
its virtues upon Mrs. McKee. He instantly 
informed her of the fact that a bottle of strong- 
water was deposited in the pocket of his hunting 
shirt. 

This information seemed to have a very 
cheering effect upon the tawny spouse, and she 
proceeded with considerable alacrity to take the 
coveted treasure from the woodman’s pocket. 

The daughter said nothing, nor indicated by 
word or look any interest in the matter. She 
sat by the fire absorbed in thought, and Ballard 
began to fear that she had entirely forgotten that 
such a person as himself was in the vicinity, 
or had an existence anywhere. But despite all 
the indifference of the fair half-breed, he could 
not help feeling attracted towards her. 

“Too pretty, too pretty!” he said to himself, 
“to be in such a place as this, and surrounded 
by such influences.” 

Meantime Mrs. McKee tasted the whiskey and 
liked it so well that she tasted again, and 
repeated the operation with marvellous alacrity 
and every sign of enjoyment. This was just 
what Ballard had anticipated; and he regarded 
her persevering efforts to drain the bottle, with 
much interest; for if she became helplessly 
intoxicated, he doubted not but he could prevail 
on the daughter to assist hitft to escape. 


Mrs. McKee soon grew talkative, and offered 
the young woman some of the beverage; but 
she refused it with strong manifestations of re- 
pugnance, which raised her greatly in the scout’s 
estimation. Ballard’s greatest fear was, that 
McKee would return before the whiskey had 
wrought its effects; and he turned his eyes with 
painful anxiety towards the entrance of the 
subterranean abode. 


Mrs. McKee’s utterance grew thick, and her 
conversation incoherent; she finally sunk upon 
the earthen floor, completely overpowered, and 
soon her heavy respiration gave evidence that 
she was wholly unconscious. 

“Tnnis,” said the scout, for he had heard her 
called by that name, “don’t you think it would 
look better for me to be up and walking about 
than to be here ?” 

The maiden glanced towards her mother, but 
made no reply. 

“Tt’s hard to die at my time of life,” added 
Ballard. 

Innis sighed and fixed her gaze upon the fire. 

“Y’ve got a mother and sister at Boones- 
borough,” continued the scout. 

“Perhaps they'll weep for you,” replied 
Innis. 

“ But I’d rather save them the trouble,” he 
rejoined. 

“ What have you done to offend my father?” 
asked Innis. 

“T reckon I haven’t done anything to offend 
an honest man,” said the scoat. 

“Why did you come here?” inquired the 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Be prudently secret. But don’t affect to 
make a secret of what all the world may know. 
Nor give yourself airs of —S close as 


a conspirator. You will better disappoint idle 
curiosity by seeming to have nothing to eqnceal. 
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Pirrre Sovuz, Senator from Louisiana, was born at Castillon, 
in the Pyrenees, during the first consulate of Napoleon. He was 
destined for the church, and in 1816 was sent to the Jesuit’s Col- 


lege at Toulouse, where his abilities were marked and appre- . 


ciated. He soon became dissatisfied with his situation, and, 
having left the college, was sent to complete his studies at Bor- 
deaux, but soon left and repaired to Paris, where, in connection 
with Barthelemy and Mery, he established a paper advocating 
liberal republican sentiments. For this offence he was sent to 
St. Pelagie, from whence he finally made his escape to England. 
From England he went to Havre, from whence he embarked to 
Port au Prince im 1825, and in the same year arrived in New 
Orleans. Having studied law, he soon rose to eminence in his 
profession, and obtained a high reputation as an orator. In 1847, 
he was elected Senator from Louisiana, to fill a vacancy, and was 
re-elected in 1849 for a term of six years. In the Senate he has 
preserved his reputation as a speaker, and his oratory is rendered 
the more pleasing by a slight French accent. 

Wixuiam C. Dawson, Senator from Georgia, was born in the 
county of Greene, in the State of Georgia, and is the descendant 
of one of the very first settlers of that part of middle Georgia, in 
the same county where he now resides. He was educated at the 
University of his native State. The first year of his manhood, he 
was the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly of the State, was twice a delegate to the convention to 
amend the Constitution; was Senator to the State Legislature, 
and was elected four successive times as Representative to the 
Congress of the United States. During his service in Congress 
in 1841, he was the nominee of the Whig party for Governor, but 
was defeated in consequence of the vote he gave in the extra 
session of Congress to tax tea and coffee. Immediately there- 
after he resigned his seat in Congress. In 1845, he was appointed 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State, and in 
1847, he was elected a Senator to Congress. 

Sreruen Arnoip Dovexas, Senator from Illinois, was born 
at Brandon, Vermont, April 23d, 1813. In early life he worked 
upon a farm, and afterwards at the cabinet-making business. His 
health failing, he removed to Ontario county, New York, and 
entered the academy of Canandaigua. Afterwards he com- 
menced the study of law. In 1833, he left Canandaigua and 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he was taken sick. On his 
recovery he left Cleveland, and obtained the place of teacher of a 
school at Winchester, Illinois, in December, 1833. He here 
opened a law office, and was soon chosen, by the Legislature, 
State Attorney. In 1836, he was elected a member of the Leg 
islature. He was appointed Register of the Land Office at Spring- 
field, and in December, 1840, was appointed Secretary of State 
of Illinois. In 1841, he was elected a Judge of the Supreme 
Court; and in 1843, a member of the Congress of the United 
States ; and in 1847, he was elected to the Senate. 


Joun Parxer Hatz, Senator from New Hampshire, was born 
at Rochester, Strafford county, New Hampshire, March 31, 1806. 
Went to Rhillips Academy, at Exeter, N. H., in Septemtber, 
1820, and remained there three years. Entered Bowdoin College, 
at Brunswick, Me., in September, 1823, and graduated in Sept., 
1827. He immediately commenced the study of law in his 
native village. In June, 1828, he removed to Dover, N. H., 
where he has ever since resided. In 1830, he was admitted to the 
bar. In March, 1832, he was elected a Representative to the Leg- 
islature of New Hampshire. In 1834, he was appointed U. 8. 
Attorney for New Hampshire, by Gen. Jackson. In 1838, he was 
re-appointed by President Van Buren, from which office he was 
removed by President Tyler, in April, 1841. In March, 1843, he 
was elected to the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and in March, 1846, he was again elected a Representative to the 
Legislature of his native State, and on the assembling of that body, 
was chosen Speaker of the House. At the same session, he was 
chosen a Senator of the United States for the term of six years 
from and after the fourth of March, 1847. 


Wi. P. Mancum, Senator from North Carolina, was born 
in Orange County, N. C., in 1792, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of the State, where he graduated in 1814, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The dégrees of A.M. and LL.D. have 
since been conferred upon him. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1816, and was elected to the State Legislature in 1618. In 
1819, he was elected a Judge of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina, which office he resigned in 1820, and returned to the 
bar. In 1823, he.was elected to the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, and re-elected in 1825. He resigned his seat in the summer 
of 1826, and continued: the practice of law until 1828, when he 
was re-clected Judge of the Superior Court. In 1830, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States for six years, and has 
been a member of that body ever since, with the exception of two 
years, 1838 and 1839. In 1842, he was elected President of the 
Senate, and served in that capacity for three years. 

Lewes Cass, Senator from Michigan, was born at Exeter, 
N. H., October 9th, 1782. When he was eighteen years old, he 
taught school some months, and then started on foot across the 
Alleghany mountains, and established himself at Marietta, in the 
Northwest Territory. In 1802, he was admitted to practice at 
the bar. In 1806, he was elected to the Legislature from Mus- 
‘kingum county. In 1807, he was appointed, by Mr. Jeffersoif, 
Marshal of the United States for the District of Ohio, and 
remah.ed in that office five years. In 1812, he was chosen Colonel 


of a regiment of Ohio Volunteers. On the 12th of July, he 
crossed, with the army of General Hull, into Canada, and being 
detached on separate service, had a skirmish with the British, in 
which he was successful. The ensuing winter he was appointed 
Brigadier General in the United States Army. On the 5th of 
October, 1813, he was at the battle of the Thames with General 
Harrison. In the same year, he was appointed, by Mr. Madison, 
Governor of Michigan, and continued in office under seven admin- 
istrations. In 1831, he was appointed Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet of General Jackson. In 1836, he went to France as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. In 1844, he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, and in 1848 was the Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States, and resigned his seat in the 
Senate. He was subsequently elected to the United States Senate. 


Jeremian Ciemens, Senator from Alabama, was born at 
Huntsville, Alabama, Dec. 28th, 1815, and educated at the Ala- 
bama University, Tuscaloosa. Elected to the Alabama Legisla- 
ture from Medison, his native county, in 1839, 1840 and 1841. 
He went to Texas as captain of a volunteer company, in the 
spring of 1842, and was elected Lieutenant Colonel of Volunteers 
on the frontier of Texas, in July, 1842. Returnsd to Alabama 
and became a mengher of the Legislature in 1843, and Democratic 
elector of President.in 1844. He was again elected the same 
year to the Legislature. Appointed Major of the 13th Infantry, 
March 3d, 1847. Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
9th Infantry, July 16th, 1847. By the reduction of the army at 
the close of the Mexican War, he was discharged from service. 


Satmow P.'Cuase, Senator from Ohio, was born at Cornish, 
N. H., on the 13th of January, 1808. At the age of ten years, he 
was deprived, by death, of a father’s care, and shortly afterwards 
sent to Ohio, and placed in the school at Worthington, then 
under the charge of his uncle, Bishop Chase, where he remained 
a few years and then removed to Cincinnati, and became a 
student of Cincinnati College. He entered Dartmouth College as 
Junior in 1824, and was graduated in 1826, after which he 
repaired to Washington, D. C., and commenced the study of law 
in the office of William Wirt. He was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1830. In February, 1849, he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States for the term of 
six years. As a lawyer, Mr. Chase is diligent, patient and 
accurate, and as an advocate he takes a high rank. 


Cuar.es Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, was born at 
Boston, January 6th, 1811. He is a graduate of Harvard College. 
A year after he graduated, he became a member and subsequently 
librarian of the Dane Law School of that University. There, 
during two years and a half, he was the beloved pupil and com- 
panion of Judge Story, whose confidential friendship continued 
till the death of that eminent jurist. His preparatory course of 
legal study was completed in the office of the late Benjamin Rand, 
of Boston. Gontinuing the successful practice of his profession 
till the autumn of 1837, he explored all the domains of the law, 
ancient and modern. Passing the next two years and a half in 
Europe, he mingled freely in the society of the most illustrious 
men of England and the Continent. In the Presidential canvass 
of 1848, he was the candidate of the Free Soil party for Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Boston. In the autumn of 1850, he 
was nominated for Senator in Congress for six years, from the 
4th of March, 1851, and after a prolonged contest he was elected. 
Mr. Sumner’s orations and speeches before conventions, lyceums, 
and the literary societies of colleges, and two of his legal argu- 
ments, have been published in two volumes by Ticknor & Co. 


Anprew Pickens Butter, Senator from South Carolina, 
was born in Edgefield District, South Carolina, in the year 1798. 
In 1817, he graduated with high honors at South Carolina Col- 
lege, and in 1819 was admitted to the bar. He practised law 
until the year 1833, when he was appointed Judge of the Circuit 
and Supreme Court, and served in that capacity until 1846, when 
he was elected to the Senate of the United States. Judge Butler 
is a very eloquent and impressive orator, and a sound politician, 
looking upon every measure with a clear, comprehensive eye, and 
weighing its importance as it regards its utility and general use- 
fulness. His native State is well represented by him, and could 
hardly have made a better selection from among her distinguished 
sons, to fill the honorable post he now occupies. 


Hannipat Hamutn, Senator from Maine, was born at Paris, 
Oxford county, Maine, August 27, 1809. During his minority, 
he worked between one and two years at the printing business, 
after which he commenced the study of law, and was admitted to 
the bar in January, 1833. He establithed tiimself in the practice 
of his profession at Hampden, Mainé, in the April following, and 
immediately entered on an extensive practice, and soon acquired 
a high reputation. Mr. Hamlin was a member of the Maine 
Legislature for six years, and was for threé years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In 1840, he was a candidate for the 
U. S. House of Representatives, but failed of an election. In 
1842, he was again a candidate, and was elected, and in the year 
following was re-elected. In 1848, he was elected to the United 
States Senate, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death of John 
Fairfield, and in 1850, was re-elected for six years. 


Rosert M. Cuartron, Senator from Georgia, was born in 
Savannah, on the 9th of January, 1807. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in April, 1827. He was married in 1829, 
and represented, in that year, the county of Chatham, in the Leg- 
islature of Georgia. He held the offices of Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Georgia, and of Mayor of the city of 
Savannah, several times ; and was appointed one of the Judges of 
the Superior Courts of Georgia (that being then the highest 
judicial tribunal in the State) in December, 1835, having then 


only reached the age of twenty-eight years, and was appointed 
Senator in Congress to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of the Hon. John M. Berrien, which took effect on the ist of 
June, 1852. 


Wim H. Szewanp, Senator from New York, was born at 
Florida, Orange county, New York, in 1801. He graduated at 
Union College in 1820, and was admitted to the bar in 1822. In 
1830, he was elected to the New York Senate, for four years, and 
while a member of that body supported the policy of internal im- 
provements, and the abolition of imprisonment for debt. In 1834, 
he was the Whig candidate for Governor of the State, but failed 
of an election. In 1838, he was again a candidate, and was 
elected by a large majority. In 1843, he resumed the practice of 
law at Auburn, and in March, 1849, he was chosen United States 
Senator for six years, and took his seat at the extra session called 
to consider the nomination of President Taylor. Mr. Seward is 
regarded as the leader of the Free Soil or anti-slavery section of 
the Whig party. 

James Cooper, Senator from Pennsylvania, was born in Fred- 
erick county, Maryland, May 8th, 1810. The pecuniary embar- 
rassments of his parents prevented their educating him until he 
had nearly attained the age of eighteen years. In 1829, he was 
sent to St. Mary’s College, at Emmettsburgh ; and thence removed 
to Washington College, Pennsylvania, where he was graduated. 
In 1832, he studied law with Thaddeus Stevens, at Gettysburg ; 
and after reading the usual term, was admitted to the bar. In 
October, 1838, he was elected to Congress, and re-elected in 1840. 
In March, 1843, his term of service expired, and in the autumn. 
of the same year he was elected to the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was re-elected in 1844, and again elected in 1846. He 
was, subsequently, appointed Attorney General, by Governor 
Johnston, and held the office until January lst, 1849. He was 
again elected to the Legislature, and in 1849, was elected to the 
United States Senate for the term of six years. Mr. Cooper was 
one of the committee of thirteen which framed the Compromise 
measures 


Jackson Morton, Senator from Florida, is a native of Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, and was educated at Washington and Wil- 
liam and Mary’s Colleges, in that State. In the year 1829, he 
removed to Florida, and engaged actively in endeavoring to 
develop the resources of that infant territory. In 1836, he was 
elected a member of the Territorial Legislature. He was 
returned the ensuing year, and made President of the Council. 
He was a member of the convention called in 1838 to form a 
State Constitution. From 1841 to 1845, he was Navy Agent at 
Pensacola. Upon the admission of Florida into the Union, he 
was elected a general of the militia. In 1848, he was made an 
elector of President and Vice President of the United States, and 
assisted in casting the first vote of the State for Taylor and Fill- 
more. A few weeks thereafter, he was elected a Senator of the 
United States for six years, from the 4th of March, 1849. 

Watxer Brooxe, Senator from Mississippi, was born in 
Frederick county, Virginia, in 1815. At an early age he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1835. In 1836, he removed 
to Kentucky, where he taught school two and a half years. In 
the fall of 1839, he removed to Mississippi, where he commenced 
the practice of the law. In 1845, he was nominated one of the 
Whig candidates for Congress, on a general ticket, but failed of 
an election. In 1847, he was elected to the lower branch of the 
State Legislature, and in 1850 was elected to the State Senate, 
but resigned in 1851. In February, 1852, he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of H. S. Foote. Mr. Brooke is one of the “ seceding 
Whigs ” who opposed Gen. Scott’s election to the Presidency. 


Senator from Michigan, was born at Limer- 
ick, Maine, September 28, 1806. He was fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., and entered Bowdoin College 
in September, 1823, and graduated in September, 1827—studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1830. He practised 
law in Maine until June, 1833, and removed to Monroe, Michi- 
gan, in the August following, where he pursued his profession. 
In 1835, he was chosen a member of the State Legislature, and in 
the year following was re-elected. In February, 1838, he was ap- 
pointed a Bank Commissioner, which office he held until March, 
1839, when he resigned it. In February, 1842, he was appointed 
Auditor General of the State. He continued in this office one 
month, when he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
In the summer of 1845 he was elected Governor of the State. In 
February, 1847, he was elected to the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, and having resigned the office of Governor,’ 
took his seat in the Senate on the first Monday of December, 1847. 


Wit11am Ursam, Senator from Vermont, was born in Lei- . 
cester, Massachusetts, August 5th, 1792. He removed with his 
father to Montpelier, Vermont, in 1808, and studied until 1809, 
when he entered the office of Hon. Cyrus Ward, of Montpelier, as 
a student at law, where he remained one year, when he entered 
the office of Hon. Samuel Prentiss, and continued his legal studies 
until December, 1812, when he was admitted to the bar. He 
commenced the practice of the law at Montpelier, in 1813, and 
obtained a high reputation at the bar. He was elected a member 
of the Legislature of Vermont in the years 1827, 1828 and 1830, 
and State Attorney in 1828. In October, 1842, he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States for the term of six years from 
the 34 of March, 1843, and in October, 1848, was elected to the 
Senate for another term of six years, ending the 3d of March, 
1855. Our readers need hardly be informed that Mr. Upham has 
deceased since he sat for the likeness which we present of him in 
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MOTACILLA ALBA—SUMMER PLUMAGE. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS. 

Think not the laborer, who muses resting on his plough, is alone 
in the broad-reaped plains where the sharp stubble wounds the 
feet of him who traverses them! No! Nor are his slow-moving 
oxen alone. Nature, a skilful economist, links together the most 
dissimilar animals in bonds of common utility. Interest produces 
strange friendships ; and a whole family of birds—with light, ele- 

t and ever-moving tails, delicate figures, fine beaks, slender 

, and elastic gait, their plumage a harmonious mixture of 

, blacK and yellow, but with a predominating tint of ash 
color—fiock around the farmer, who is turning up the soil to fer- 
tilize it, and fly about the legs, and even under the breasts, of the 
heavy animals he drives. The Budytes, Spring Wi ils, follow 
the powerful team. The trenchant ter cuts the 


MOTACILIA ALBA. 
WINTER PLUMAGE. SUMMER PLUMAGE. 


sod, and the heavy feet of the cattle which break it up, stir the 
of a little bird, and uncover the larva, flies, grubs and worms 

MD his ever-alert eye. In the spring, March has hardly dis- 
the snow into | streams, and pointed the tender 

grass, before the same little insect-hunter, _— into the fields, 
pierces the clods broken up by the trampling of flocks, and chat- 
ters about the inoffensive muzzles of the ruminating heifers. Nat- 
uralists have embraced the whole tribe under the name of Mota- 
cilla—W agtails—on account of the perpetual motion of their tails ; 
and divide them afterwards into species designated by the names 
of doubtful colors, spots which vary in the male and female, and 
which age alone changes in the same individual. Summer ren- 
ders the colors of the wagtails, and many other kinds of birds, 
deeper and more striking ; the greater part of the graceful inhab- 


MOTACILLA ALBA OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WINTER PLUMAGE. SUMMER PLUMAGE. 


FOOT OF WAGTAIL. STERNUM BONE. FOOT OF MOTACILLA. 
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their undulating flight and’ 
fluttering tread animate the 


der,straight beak,a long tail always in motion, 
a balance which the bird incessantly raises and etabeunah 
by the vi construction of 
the os sternum of this graceful and restless little being a varied 


| ge toe is the only difference between the Motacilla Flava, and 
Motacilla Alba. The distinction is not very striking, when 
—, in the entire tribe of these birds, the same tastes and 
its. Neither kind can be used to living caged, and both have 
an equal propensity to approach man. Jesse, an English natural- 
ist, relates a curious instance of this sociability. ‘A wagtail,” 
says he, “had selected the noisiest of Mr. William Cox’s work- 
shops,—that of the boiler-makers,—to establish herself in, building 
her nest at the top of a tow- 
er where the wheel was al- 
turning. The bird 
laid her eggs and hatched 
them. Her four little ones 
did well in this neighbor- 
hood. Less familiar than 
his companion, the male had 
not the co , to feed the 
young himself, but dropped 
the food on the roof, and 
the female picked it up. 
Accustomed to the presence 
of the workmen, she flew in 
and out fearlessly ; but if 
she was on her nest on the 
arrival of a stranger, she 
flew away. Doubting this 
* statement, a curious person 
went in search of Mr. Cox, 
and found it to be as stated. 
The mother was exercising her brood in the 
neighboring field, where she suffered herself to 
be app ed by the foreman of the manufac- 
tory and his workmen. But as soon as the vis- 
itor wished to approach, mother and little ones 
flew away.” Buffon is the best source for an 
animated and graphic description of this grace- 
ful companion of the laborer. His ayy ae and elegant pre- 
cision alone can give an idea of it. “It is hardly larger,” says 
he, “ than the common tomtit; but its long tail seems to increase 
its body, and give it in all seven inches’ le , the tail itself ti 
three and ah In flying, the bird spr and displays it. It 
reposes on this long and broad — it to 
pirouette, s forward, turn , and sport in the waves of air. 
pring These birds run lightly, with little hurried 
steps, on the margin of streams; they even 
enter, by means of their long legs, the light 
ripples which break along the shore; but 
they are oftener seen fluttering over mill- 
streams, or perching on the stones. They 
come to share, apparently, 
the labors of the washer- 
women, whirling all day 
about these women, gather- 
ing the crumbs they some- 
times throw them,and seem- 
ing to imitate, by the beat- 
ing of their tails, that of the 
women in beating their lin- 
en, a custom which has pro- 
cured for the bird the French 
name of Lavandiere (wash- 
er-woman).”” From agen- 
t eral article this sub- ~ 
ject, we glean ourreaders . 
some interesting items relating to Ornithology. . 
Birds are more indiscriminate in their food than 


starlings, etc., retain in memory many words 

phrases which the 
singing birds wi melodies. ir powers of 
birds of passage, after an absence of six months, 
or even a longer time, and after travelling thou- 
sands of miles, return to their former home; 
the swallow to her beam, the finch to the tree 


MOTACILLA FLAVA—SPRING WAGTAIL. 


greater of birds are distinguished from all the rest of the ani- 
mal a The windpipe of birds is composed of entire rings of 
cartilage, with an exception in the case of the ostrich. At its 
bifarcation is a glottis supplied with appropriate mascles, called 
the lower or inferior larynx. It is here that the voice of birds is 
formed ; the vast body of air contained in the air-cells contributes 
to the force, and the windpips, by its form and movements, to the 
modiication of the voice. The superior larynx is very simple 
and unimportint. The gift of song is g'ven to the ma'e birds 
only, and their notes are m»stly an expression of love ; hence they 
are heard singing chiefly at the time when they are pairing. The 
birds sing only when they are cheerful. In sadness, during ro 
weather, and in bodily disorders, they are silent. It is common 
said that the gift of song is confined to the birds in northern cli- 
mate}, and that nature, in the warmer regions, has eudow-d them 
instead, with more brilliant colors; but Fo:ter relates, that in 


MOTACILLA BOARULA--YELLOW WAGTAIL. 


Otaheite the birds sing with charming sweetness; and Cook, on 
his first voyage, found the forests of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in 
New Zealand, filled with little birds, whose voices sounded like 
silver bells. To no other animal have such various tones been 

nted for giving utterance to different feelings ; hunger, fear, 
the dread of imminent danger, desire for society, or longing for 
his mate, love, melancholy, etc., are expressed by a variety of 
notes, which make a language intelligible, not only to birds of the 
same species, but often to the other tribes. When one of the 
songsters of the wood perceives a bird of prey, the whole forest 
grows silent at his warning voice. Birds are spread over the 
whole earth ; a few species extend even from the polar circles to 
the tropics: their places of abode are suited to their wants and 


_ 
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MOTACILLA FLAVA--TAWNY WAGTAIL, 


peculiarities, and embrace socks and dens, trees and shrubs, earth 
and water. Whilst wood-peckers and parrots pass all their time 
upon trees, partridges, quails, ete., remain on the ground; storks 
and herons visit the marshes; swans and water-fowl live in rivers 


fully bound tegether by a 
i 
borders of the shallower streamlets. A slen- 
4% 
and constant flight ; ——v feathers long enough to cover the 
end of the wing when folded, and high legs characterize the whole 
” family of wagtails. The greater or less curve and length of the 
Bi | 
FOF 
: 
f itants of the air put on a bridal costume in this holiday season of 
love and delight. The plumage of the is of a softer kind wy 
on the continent than in Great Britain. finds faith- and more frequently supply the de- 
ful companions in this family of birds. They follow him into the ficiency of one kind of food by another. In men- “col LeF% Pa VE ee ae 
meadows, and, in winter, accompany him as far as his village. tal capacity, they equal quadrupeds. Parrots 
After having amused him with their evolutions and their 
light pirouettes in chase of flies—after hav him with the 
qui quit, qui qui quit which they exchange with each other in a sort 
of hurried dialogue, they murmur to him, as he nears his 
a song full of melody and modulation. If the little peasant fi 
beneath the bank ruined by the streamlet, under a pile of wood : 
ne riverside and sheltered by a rock or a clod of es 
a nest of dry grass and small roots mixed with moss care- 
where last year she reared her or 
a ‘ where she herself was hatched. The diiter. 
i] ence between such birds as love to dwell in 
FS uninhabited places, and such as are found in 
" ey, the neighborhood of men, A ag that and ponds. Birds are in general very long-lived, although their 
an Ses, ~ their prudence, cunning and ity can be growth is rapid, and their period of procreation very early. In 
eS awakened and improved. In desert coun- quadrupeds, the duration of life usually bears a certain proportion 
tries, birds will alight upon the barrel of the welch Sey 
Fag wy when he levels it — different with birds. A cock arrives at maturity in a year, 
parrots forty; and a hundred years. From this 
- the wild goose. The voice is a pecu- longevity of birds, it is that they are subject to few 
ee. liar gift of natare, by which very far the diseases. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 


BY LIEUT. B. CURTISS HINE. 


“The poor ye have ever amongst ye.” 


All day she sits with mute appeal, 

By yonder mansion proudly grand ; 
And scornful many a heart of steel 

Turns from that poor, old withered hand 
Outheld, all shivering in the biast, 

With the vain hope some passer-by 
From out his hoard a mite may cast 

For the dear sake of charity! 


Alas! poor woman, old and gray, 
Sad relic of a happier Gay, 
Thou ‘st learned, ere this, the young and gay 
Unmoved, can see thy form decay ; 
No grief have they for one like thee— 
A foundering bark on life's dark sea— 
They chase the hours with footsteps free, 
What do they care for charity? 


Cheer up, poor, shivering. lonely leaf, 
Left hanging on time’s wintry tree; 
Though hard thy lot and deep thy grief, 
Soon wilt thou be from sorrow free! 
T’'ll give thee all I have to give— 

My blessing and my humble mite; 
And a happier life I live, 

And sounder, sweeter, sleep to night. 


» 
+ > 


[Writton for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LITTLE HAND. 


A SKETCH OF OUR VILLAGE. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


THERE were once two little boys, whose names we will suppose 
to be George and Henry. They lived in a beautiful valley in Penn- 
sylvania ; the same where I am xow sitting to write this sketch 
concerning them. The sun peeped over the hills at the East, to 
bid them good morning ; and when he went to rest, he made his 
night-cap of mountains on the other side of this beautiful valley. 
A stream which comes through it, making a notch in the hills on 
both sides, joins another stream below, and the two with their trib- 
utaries, form the Brandywine river, famous for the battle fought 
on its banks, in which the friend of our country, Lafayette, was 
wounded, many years ago. 

When George and Henry rubbed their eyes open in the morning, 
the first thing they saw from the window, was a famous old stone 
tridge, arched over the Brandywine. Across this bridge, long 
before they were born, there used to pass every day, long trains 
of loaded wagons, jingling with bells,and carrying the merchan- 
dize of Europe, the products of the tropics, or the manufactures 
of New England, into the heart of Pennsylvania; or returning 
with the wheat and iron, and other mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts of this fine rich State. But now you may look many times 
in a day, and see nothing upon the bridge; but every few mo- 
ments you hear a puff and a whistle, and turning at the sound, 
you see another, and more modern, but less romantic structure. 
Over this goes snorting and puffing the iron horses, drawing after 
them long and heavily laden trains, and waking the echoes of the 
quiet valley with their shrill music. Every hour in the day, from 
early dawn till dark, you may hear this music. I know nothing 
more beautiful than when, as where I now sit, you may see of a 
still cold afternoon, the long mark which the railroad train seems 
to have left on the side of the dark wintry hills—the white smoke 
and steam, puffed out of the locomotive, and hanging like a wire- 
drawn cloud over the road, until the swift moving cause of the 
appearance is far, ever so far away. 

If you chance to be awake in the morning, or if the whistle 
wakes you, you may see a fiery car shooting along, and leaving a 
sparkling train like a comet. And as the train thunders over the 
bridge, you shudder at the thought, that the careless movement of 
a piece of iron might hurl into eternity the hundreds of people 
who may be in those cars, quietly beguiling their journey with 
sleep. You are thankful that you afe safe in bed; but if you 
keep awake long enough to remember it, you bethink yourself 
that the same good God who guards you knows, also, “ all who 
travel, by land and by water,” and that his eye is watchful over 
all. 

The iron road over which is carried at one draught, a whole 
day’s procession of wagon loads, has left the grass to grow on the 
turnpike. Cows feed along the roadside where the quick bustle 
of twenty-five years ago would have scared them from their feed, 
had the many heavy wheels left feed there for them. Our little 
friends, George and Henry, were not rich, nor of rich parents, but 
they were richer than many, whose turnpike stock melted from 
thousands down to hundreds, as horse power came on the rails, 
and thence to tens and fives, when the iron locomotive took their 
business away altogether from the quadruped. Old taverns are 
here, the ghosts of “entertainment for man and beast.” Small 
shops nestled in the corners of the great houses which used to be 
filled with people, and had every night a new set of inmates. 
Great piles of stone stabling would look quite romantic, if they 
had only turrets or battlements, to-make interesting ruins of their 
now uncomely walls. 

A friend of mine came here about a dozen years ago, looking 
for a spot where he might establish himself to preach—for he was 
a. minister of the gospel. He looked with a poetic eye on those 
old stables—and thought how, with a gothic arching to the doors, 
and the piercing of windows in the old walls, and the building of 


a tower, he might convert ow useless building into a church. 
But his friends were more ctical, and built him a new, a com- 
modious and very pretty building—small, but I am sorry to say, 
as yet almost large enough. And here on every Sunday I am at 
home. Here on Sunday afternoon, the little children come from 
far and near, from the yillage and from the distant hillside, to 
learn those things in which, as an old writer expresses, it, “a 
Christian ought to be instructed for his soul’s health.” A right 


-| pleasant thing it is to see this congregation of little people gather. 


George and Henry always came among them, and no two of the 
pupils were dearer to the teachers than they.” 


One Sunday afternoon neither George nor Henry was there ; 
and you may all be sure that we were very sad indeed to hear that 
Henry had stayed at home, becanse little George was dead. The 
sun had risen unthought of that day, by little Henry, for his bed- 
fellow was not there to look abroad with him, and he waked late 
to reach out his arms in vain for his brother, and bitterly to cry 
when he found that the pillow was untouched, and would no more 
be pressed by the curly head whieh he had so often hugged to his 
heart ; and hugged the closer in his dreams, when the thunder of 
the train upon the bridge, or the shrill seream which seemed 
almost to sound under his bed, disturbed his sleep without awak- 
ening him from it. The last rays of the next day’s sun kissed a 
little grave, and the golden glories of the sunset were full of 
happy promise, for one of the little ones of whom Jesus said, 
“suffer them to come unto me, and forbid them not.” Itisa 
sad thing to pay the last office to a little child—to commit his 
body to the ground until the general resurrection in the last day. 
It is sad because of the grief of sorrowing relatives and friends— 
of brothers, who, like little Henry, refuse to be comforted—of sis- 
ters who draw back with a shudder from the deep narrow pit— 
and of lesser children who look on with an air of grieved and 
troubled wonder—too much perplexed to understand their bereave- 
ment, and yet sufficiently aware of the grief of the scene to weep, 
they know not why. The sorrow of the mother is not always 
spoken, perhaps because it is beyond words ; and the father’s heart 
aches to find his busy hopes thus suddenly cut short. But though 
mournful on account of the survivors, the “light on little graves” 
is pleasant, if we will but see it in the reflection of the purposes of 
the kind Father who has taken the children away from the evil to 
come. Had George lived, he might have met much to sorrow for ; 
and as he had a kind heart, we are sure that he would, even though 
his own personal lot had been free from suffering. _ 

And so little George died and was buried. And Henry came 
alone, on the next Sabbath to the Sunday school. There the 
sorrow of his young heart was opened afresh, for each of the 
brothers was a subscriber to the paper which is printed to circulate 
among Sunday school scholars. George was a little fellow, and 
sometimes while he lived could not come to the church. And 
then Henry carried home his paper for him. On such occasions 
George looked with all anxiety for the return of Henry from 
school, eager to receive the Child’s Gazette which he prized so 
much. On this Sunday, when the little form of George was 
wrapped in clay, Henry took his paper with a smile. For an 
instant he had forgotten his loss. For an instant he thought of 
George bounding to meet him, and a smile of expectation lighted 
up his face. Then he remembered that his brother would meet 
him no more in this world, and very sad he was indeed. All who 
saw joined with him in his grief; but we reminded them of the 
better land, where those who love God will meet, and as they 
listened, their sorrow became a pleasing melancholy. They were 
wiser if sadder, and it seemed as if their late schoolmate George, 
being dead, yet spake among them. 

George and Henry were not born in America, but came with 
their parents from over the sea. Dearly they loved to wander 
together through scenes so new to them, and when George was 
gone Henry seemed to desire nothing but to ramble alone where 
his brother had so often accompanied him. He sought everything 
which could remind him of the friend he had lost, and thought of 
him not as dead, but only as separated for a while from him. It 
was delightful to see so much true thoughtfulness in one so young ; 
not the unavailing grief to which many older persons give way— 
but “ sorrow not without hope.” 

Perhaps my young readers think that this sketch has in it 
already quite pain enough. But they must remember that I am 
telling them a true story, and cannot make my facts, but must 
recount them as they happened. Before the house where Henry 
lived is a mill race, and upon it stands a woolen manufactory, in 
which lies his father’s business. Little Henry very early learned 
to move unharmed among the machinery, and many parts he 
could adjust and direct as well as an older person. When not 
at school he often went in, unasked, to assist his father—until one 
evening when we heard that the poor lad had lost an arm. Over 
practice among machinery had made him too confident, and he 
paid the sad penalty. 

He bore his sufferings like a little hero. The limb was skilfully 
amputated, and Henry laid upon his bed which was brought down 
stairs, that he might not in solitude brood over his great misfor- 
tune. Therewe sawhim. The minister may choose his compan- 
ions among the well and the happy, and visit them or not, as his 
leisure serves ; but his duty lies among the suffering and the sick, 
and such he must not neglect, if he would follow the example of 
his Heavenly Master. Well rewarded we were for that visit, for 
the glance of pleasure that lighted up the little hero’s eyes, was a 
something more grateful than the house of feasting could have 
offered. Again we were there when his mangled limb was dressed, 
and no soldier after the excitement of a victory and a hard fought 
field, could have exhibited more courage—more fortitude we 
should say, which is the nobler effort of the mind. 

The strangest little incident remains to be told. In a day or 


two there was a call for us, and we found the friends of Henry 
with his little amputated arm in a miniature coffin. They wished 
to obtain permission to place the arm which had so often encir- 
cled George alive, upon the dead lad’s breast. And there, now 
repose the body of the child who first died, and the arm of his 
brother ; such a grave we dare say, that there is not another like 
it in the world. It was a thought worthy the poetry of affection— 
that trae poetry, which needs no rules of art, and no choice of 
words for its expression—which grows spontaneous in the palace 
and in the cottage—wherever “little children love one another.’ 
Often the one-armed lad strays into the quiet cemetery, where the 
few who have died since the church was built sleep in its shadow. 
Who can tell what strange thoughts must gather in the mind of 
that boy, as he gazes on the grave of his own flesh—who can tell 
what speculations that lad must indulge in, respecting the day 
when the grave shall give up its dead! He may, and most prob- 
ably will die far away from this; for if he reaches man’s estate 
he will probably wander hence. And when he dies, how strange 
will be the thought that he has left his brother such a pledge that 
in the resurrection they shall see each other! 


So far is strict trath. Now let us take a story-teller’s privilege, 
and look some years ahead. It happens often that the loss of a 
limb, or the disabling of the body, gives the mind larger scope ; 
and that the forced curtailment of pursuits requiring physical 
strength or aptitude, develops the finer faculties of the mind. We 
are too careless of our thinking powers, and im the bustle of action 
leave them to rust inert. And oftentimes that which seems to our 
short sight a great calamity, proves a great good, controlling and 
directing our paths imto higher pursuits than we should have 
thought of for ourselves, or our friends would have devised for us, 
under other circumstances. 

Henry learns to love his book, and it is remarkable to. see with 
what dexterity he can manage to turn over the leaves of a pretty 
large volume, steadying it upon his knee with his other arm, since 
other hand he has none. And, we must not forget to mention 
that he learns better to love his mother and his little sister; that 
is to say, he gives more evidence of his love in thoughtful atten- 
tion. His young heart is moved with ambition to show how use- 
fal he can be with only one hand, and he accomplishes more with 
that—more of serviceable help than most other boys can do with 
two. His baby sister is his constant companion, a gentle little 
playmate, from whom he need fear no rough usage. And the 
loss of his arm has made.him gentle too. She thinks, and well 
she thinks, there never.was+so kind a brother. His father, also, 
finds him more-than ever useful. Upon errands he is invaluable, 
for now hehas not the distraction of the temptation to run wild 
and play, which he might have, if that hand were still his which 
used to help him so nimbly over walls and fences, and up the 
highest, and to us it would seem the most inaccessible trees. Poor 
fellow! There is a shade of sadness in the glance which he casts 
up at the high swinging seats, which he used to perch upon, 
among the branches ; but a smile comes over his face as he stoops 
to examine the beautiful little mosses at the foot of the tree, which 
a boy with two arms would never think of heeding. 

Years pass. The thoughtful boy has become a youth, and even 
men of reading listen with pleased surprise, at the light which he 
can throw upon such topics of village conversation as may be 
elucidated by quotations from books. There is a very good old 
library in the village, to which the lad has access; and there are 
nice old books which came here just after William Penn, and 
have remained as heir-looms in families, generation after genera- 
tion. The quaint old type, and the long s’s particularly, like an 
f trimmed, plague the boy a little at first—but perhaps there is an 
advantage in the printing which compels you to pause as you read, 
and a better opportunity is given for marking, learning and in- 
wardly digesting. At any rate the lad thrives in his learning. 
The “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” often secures the 
attainment. The verdict of the neighbors is, that “the young man 
ought to be educated,” and the ’Squire gives .his sanction with as 

-mich dignity as he would give to the acknowledgement of an 
affidavit. 

But how is this education to be had? It has been apparent for 
two or three winters that Henry has “lcarned ont” all the coun- 
try schoolmasters are prepared to teach; and indeed he has become 
rather an assistant—an assistant superior to his principal, than a 
pupil. The minister gives Henry a peep into the Latin rudiments, 
and Liber Primus is left behind. The surveyor is glad that he 
should carry the chain, and Henry walks around and looks over 
and under and into the theodolite, until with his reading he has 
mastered that mystery, and could survey himself if be had only 
two hands for the adjustment of the instrument. He has puzzled 
out all the Latin abbreviations on the old bottles in the apothe- 
cary’s corner of the village grocery. He has looked behind “one, 
two, three, one,” in the village choir, till he knows more of the 
theory of music than the leader. He has attempted the solution 
of the mysteries of the little instrament in the church, and talks 
about stops and pipes, with such apttiess, that We are sure he 
might build an organ, rr—that cruel iif he had only two hands! 

What is to be done with the y man? The school com- 
mittee talk in corners, looking over their shoulders at his thought- 
ful face, till he feels sure they must be saying something in which 
he is interested, and he hopes—but scarcely dares to hope. At 
length the secret comes out—he is not disappointed, but almost 
staggers at the undertaking—he may be schoolmaster, if he dare 
undertake it. “ What is the use,” the committee have well asked, 
“that strangers should be paid, and Henry do their work?” Cer- 
tain of the older folk, who remember school days for their striking 
incidents, and recollect how some staid citizen, now one of the 


“heads of meeting,” actually whippe@ the master in his teens— 
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some of these cautious old men who think the world has stood 
still—or rather retrograded, since they were boys, have their 
doubts whether a one-armed teacher will do. But the trial is 
made, and the silent appeal which that armless sleeve makes to 
the pupils, touches their magnanimity, and Henry proves a better 
teacher than the village ever knew before, or quite as good as any. 
Even the academy in the country town has nota more thorough 
one, in the primary branches, 

The minister drops to Henry’s parents a quiet hint. Why can- 
not he take the money which he receives for teaching the young 


Nations move slowly—so does diplomacy; but at last we are 
summoned into the presence of Mr, Secretary Everett, and are 
kindly received by the “Raphael merican oratory.” He 
stands before his labor-laden table, ulcrum of his powerful 
pen. One of those large piles of manuscript, we will venture to 
guess, relates to Central America, another to Cuba; there are 
voluminous despatches from France, reports from the far east, 
official missives from every court where we have a national repre- 
sentative, from every seaport where waves our consular flag. Yet 
all will be read, and noted, and sent to the proper “ bureaux ” ere 


idea to shoot in that season when other vegetation ccases—whg 
cannot he take his winter wages and educate himself in the sum- 
mer months? The suggestion is acted upon, and the interest of 
the clergyman places him where the most can be made of his 
little capital. By-and-by he does more, and makes the one-armed 
stadent the beneficiary of an institution where provision is made 
for the cases of those who have the mind to learn, more than the 
means to pay. . 

Shall we follow this flight of fancy farther? Shall we make 
him preacher or lawyer? Doctor he cannot be ; for a one-armed 
man could not have dressed his mangled limb, and doctors must 
be ready for all emergencies. 

There are many years before him yet, before he can realize 
what we have already imagined for him, if the rest of his body 
does not follow the arm already laid down to its rest. But we do 
think that for him and such as him, God opens a privileged in- 
stead of a difficult path. They are sure of the sympathies of 
their fellow-men. Through them as instruments, our Heavenly 
Father works good for those who love him, who have “heard of 
the patience of, Job, and have seen the end of the Lord, that the 
Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” 


+ > 
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WELLINGTON FUNERAL SONNETS. 
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BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


On the eighteenth of June he saved the land; 
On the eighteenth, when eighteen years had fled, 
His England would have slain him—he is dead! 
And England all is woe from strand to strand. 


Q, for that moment of unholy hate 
England hath long atoned—if to revere, 
Love, honor, almost worship, year by year, 
Were to atone, or ere it were too late. 


‘ 


And now that he is gone, his slightest word, 

Not hearkened while he iived, is law. He said, 

“ Defend your coasts!’ and the sea-sands are stirred 
¥rom Deal to Dornock, Hythe to Holyhead, 

With oak leviathans. In thunder heard, 

The voice is living, though the man be fled. 


a 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. V. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Last week, friend reader, I was accused of indisposition, ex- 
amined by a sage disciple of. Galen, and sentenced to swallow a 
succession of draughts anything but agreeable. This interrupted 
our projected visit to the “departments;” but now, having 
“thrown physic to the dogs,” slip on, if you please, the invisible 
cloak of Fortunatus, and let us set out. We must pause a few 
moments, though, to gaze at Clarke Mills’s equestrian statue. An 
artist is taking a sketch of it, which is quite unnecessary, as he 
ean find one in the first volume of the Pictorial, giving an accurate 
idea of its noble proportions. 

Here is the “‘ Department of State,” one of the four old build- 
ings erected on the corners of the White House lot, as if to keep 
the executive mansion balanced and steady. It is a sturdy, sub- 
stantial edifice, built when cheap contracts were unknown, and 
environed by trees, whose leafless branches bow with diplomatic 
gravity. Enter. Thick cloth-covered doors close behind us with 
@ muffled bang, as if to shut out intrusive eyes—nor is a theatre 
at sunrise more quiet than the thickly-matted hall. The very 
messenger in attendance is a venerable old gent., with a monastic 
halo of secrecy about his silvered temples, and we feel that we are 
now in the home of diplomacy—the prison heuse of state intrigues, 
now tied up with red tape, but which, if let loose, might set all 
the “ dogs of war” in a snarl. 

We will ascend the spacious staircase, and traverse the upper 
hall to the end next the avenue, where a reception room awaits 
us. <A cozy place it is—micely carpeted, well furnished, engraved 
portraits of the presidents on the walls, a bust of Washington, 
and, glowing with cheerfulness, an excellent fire. Here one may 
almost always meet a dignified foreign minister, or a polite secre- 
tary of legation, or a senator who is looking Europewards, or a 
representative who wishes the son of the chairman of the conven- 
tion of his district appointed consul at Timbuctoo. Perhaps they 
are all there; and if so, a regard for etiquette is shown, as they 
are successively summoned into Mr. Secretary’s room, which 
quite astonishes the representative: But here, as elsewhere, he 
finds that a member of the lower house is not omnipotent, 
although he can frank agricultural reports—nor is his re-@lection 
so vastly important, that to secure it a booby must be sent as con- 
sul to Timbuctoo. Our diplomatic corps is now a hobby for rich 
politicians, and a refuge for decayed ones; let it pot be made a 
common sewer for wire-pullers. 


ee. 


di time; for Mr. Everett, polished scholar as he is, enjoys a 
famous reputation as a thorough working man of business, ay, 
and as some of his recent papers show, of “progress.” The evil 
air of Beacon Hill may have thrown its chilling influence over his 
exterior deportment, but his Yankee heart is true steel—his 
«American mind is unalloyed. 
Here, in times gone by, we used to receive a warm greeting 
the great champion of the constitution, at whose feet it was 
pride to sit, towards whom onr allegiance never faltered. It 
was always easy, too, to tell when Mr. Webster had an appoint- 
ment to visit. the president with a foreign minister, for he inva- 
riably came clad in his blue. and buff suit, with white kid gloves, 
as became a gentleman. Alas} when I last saw his noble form 
in this familiar attire, it was at Marshfield, beneath the shade of 
his loved trees, but the spirit was not there. Peace to his ashes! 

The secretary’s room is flanked on the one side by that of his 
private secretary, and on the other by the “ bureau” of the chief 
clerk, now occupied by Mr. Hunter, an estimable citizen of 
Georgetown. The “Diplomatic Bureau” is under the direction of 
Mr. Markoe, well known by his connection with the National In- 
stitute. The library is now being overhauled, and is under the 
charge of Mr. Walsh, a son of the literary ex-consul at Paris, 
who has been for some years in diplomatic service—he also issues 
all the commissions, and has in custody the seal of the department. 
One of the recent librarians was Hoffman, the poet; but he was 
taken from here to an asylum near Baltimore, where he now re- 
mains deprived of reason. George Hill, equally renowned as a 
poet, is at present a clerk in the department. 

Down stairs we find the “Archives,” which are under the charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Sewell, a gentleman of rare oratorical ability, who 
is deservedly popular in the distriet. Here we find large volumes 
of letters in the autography of Washington and Franklin, with the 
correspondence of the Revolution, embracing the neat chirography 
of Benedict Arnold. What hopes and fears are bound up in 
these priceless volumes, and of what interest are they to every 
true citizen! All documents now received in foreign tongues, are 
translated by Mr. Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, well known to the 
reading public. 

The “Copyright Bureau” is under the charge of Mr. Charles 
Lanman, a well-known writer and artist, who has traversed the 
mountain ranges of his native land in search of the picturesque, 
while others fiave crossed the ocean. He is a worthy brother of 
the angle—one of Father Izaak’s quiet, decent gentlemen, who 
fear God, love their neighbors, and peacefully go their ways a-fish- 
ing. On the well-filled shelves of this bureau we find samples of 
all the varied productions of the American press, from Audubon’s 
Birds down to the smallest of pamphlets. 

The “ Consular Bureau ” is directed by Messrs. Chew and Ab- 
bott, the latter a gentleman of scholar-like appearance, who cn- 
joyed Mr. Webster’s especial confidence. Mr. Riddle has enough 
to do in granting passperts for the herds who now go abroad, 
while Dr. Mackey, of the “Claim Burean,” always has his hands 
full. Sometimes the hall is blocked up by large cases of law 
works, from the excellent press of Little & Brown, Boston, which 
are re-packed and distributed among the judiciary. And then 
there is the garret! Here all the papers which publish the United 
States laws are congregated, well bound, and piled in stacks, 
while in other piles are volumes of the London Times and other 
foreign journals. 

Such is the “State Department ;” and how different from the 
immense structure next door, into which we will now pass. The 
“Treasury Department” is a new structure, some 340 feet long 
and 170 wide, and some three hundred clerks are ever busy in its 
numerous arched rooms. It has a gigantic colonnade, and is con- 
structed on the principle of a velvet vest, with no pockets and a 
flimsy cotton back—all show. Everybody knows the secretary, 
“Tom Corwin,” as his friends familiarly call him, whose very 
appearance disarms prejudice and conciliates confidence. The 
subordinate comptrollers, auditors and clerks are generally “death 
on figures,” but not particularly known to fame as literary or 
scientific men. 

Passing through the president’s grounds, we find at the west of 
the White House the “‘ Navy Department,” one of the good old 
structures. The secretary, Mr. Kennedy, is a gentleman of the 
old school—tall, spare and polite; but out of his room everything 
has an air of the quarter-deck. Gouty old commodores preside 
over Bureaux of Construction, Equipment and Repair, with the 
arbitrary decision peculiar to these pennant-flying old salts, while 
young middies, just fledged from the school at Annapolis, shine in 
all the glory of multitudinous anchor buttons. The “ War De- 
partment,” on the remaining corner, is a highly interesting local- 
ity. Mr. Conrad, the worthy secretary, is well known as the 
model cavalier of Washington, and the young ladies adore him as 
such “a niceman.” The library, which contains 10,000 volumes, 
is the best stocked in the country in point of military works, and 
in. many of the rooms are trophies of hard-fought fields. In the 
attic, the accomplished Major Eastman has his studio, and is en- 
gaged upon those elegant sketches which give such an interest to 
Schoolcraft’s great Indian work. ’ 

The “ Head Quarters” of the army are on the lower floor, and 
here, early in the morning, we shall be sure to find Gen. Scott. 


The late political campaign has left more traces of care than did 
the Mexican War ; but the general bears his defeat nobly, consid- 
ering how he was deceived by pretended friends. But time flies, 
and we must leave, if we wish to take a promenade on the Avenue 
before dinner. 

The broad trotteir is crowded, and the ladies dressed in what- 
ever may be the fashion of their respective homes. The flags yet 
wave from the Capitol, showing that either house is in session— 
but many of the members have escaped to play the gallant. 

What is this? A note undirected and unsealed! We open it, 
and finding it a narration of gay life htre, “frank” it to the in- 
tended reader by enshrining it im the “ Pictorial.” Excuse us, 
fair writer, if you dislike seeing your mignonne ideas in print :— 


{CNTERCEPTED LETTER, PENNED IN A DELICIOUS TINY HAND.] 
In a private parlor—Nationa! Hotel, 
Nothing lacking to make me contented and well, 
I sit down, dear sue, to tell you each reason 
Which makes me adore a Washington season. 
Ye sylvan seclusions and rural retreats, 
I count ye henceforth the worst bores that one meets. 
City joys '—let me ponder—and. blessing your store, 
Like a ting votary reckon ye o'er. 


First, previous instructions obtained from mama, 

Though dashed with discouraging “ awkward” and “ psha !” 
My lessons repeated, redoubled for carriage, 

And hints from Aunt Ann as to conduct and marriage. 
Then milliners, jewellers, mode, air, habiliment, 

At the White House I plunged into fashion’s sweet element. 


I attend the debates, but leave ere the “call,” 

The congress I love is at “ hop,” or at “ ball.” 

The polka, schottische, and the waltz’s embrace 
That makes the blood rush from the heart to the face 
Promenades, gallopades. little sly escapades 

Of smiles, sighs and glances—the heart’s escalades ; 
The thrilling flirtations mid terpsichorations, 

The gay presentations, the anticipations, 

The lamps that outstare the pale face of the moon, 
The star-dimming diamonds—fastbion’s bright boon, 
The blaze of the midnight ere day hath begun, 

And the sweet morning slumber in spite of the sun ; 
The headache that telis us, when properly spelt, 

Of joys but too great, and of pleasure o’erfelt. 
These, these are the raptures for my private taste ; 
This, this is the life that my heart has embraced. 
Let others love commonplace victory more, 

The “ hop” that’s a triumph is what I adore 

Let others in parties political shine— 

The party that knows no division be mine. 

Let others of rural felicity rave, 

A long session here is ali that I crave ; 

By marriage I li have it—I must and I can— 

So come and be bridesmaid for your Sallie Ann. 


+ 


WISE ADMONITION, 
In the biography of Fisher Ames, written by the late Prof. 


Kirkland, the following just and beautiful sentiment occurs : 

“ When vice approaches the youthfal mind, in the seductive 
form of a beloved companion, the ordeal becomes threatening and 
dangerous in the extreme. Few possess the prudence and un- 
yielding firmness to — it in safety. Those who have been accu- 
rately observant of the dependence of one part of life on another, 
will readily concur with us, that Ames’s future character derived 
much of its lustre, and his fortunes much of their elevation, from 
the untainted purity and irreproachableness of his youth. Mascu- 
line virtue is as necessary to real eminence, as a powerful intel- 
lect. He that is deficient in either, will never, unless from the 
influence of fortuitous circumstances, be able to place and main- 
tain himself at the head of society. He may rise and flourish for 
a time, but his fall is as certain as his descent to the grave. He 
who holds parley with vice and dishonor, is sure to become their 
slave and victim. That heart is more than half corrupted that 
does not burn with indignation at the attempts to corrupt it.” 


“+ > 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
GOOD-BY. 


BY JOSEPH ©. BAKER. 

Lowly and sadly we murmured good-by, 
When we parted at midsummer eve ; 

And laden with grief was the deeply-felt sigh 
That our bosoms in sorrow did heave. 

Heart yearned to fond heart, and silently fell 
The tears from her dark brimming eye, 

And sweeter than echoes from tinkling bell, 
Were the dear words she whispered—Good-by. 


I’ve treasured them long, I’ve thought o’er them oft— 
Those loved tones with music replete ; 
And now on my ear, bewitchingly soft, 
Is stealing that melody sweet. 
Deeply, yet calmly, they sank in my heart, 
Where life’s dearest treasures all lie ; 
And dark is the hour whence they depart, 
Those words fraught with kindness—Good-by. 


We met not again—but 0, there ’s a pook 
In the heart where hope sheds a gleam 
Of such brilliant light, that forward I look 

For the end of my beautiful dream. 
If we meet not on earth, it may not be long 
Till our spirits to union will fly, ; 
And chorusing sweetly the seraphic song, 
Ne’er again shall we whisper—Good-by. 


4 > 
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BEAUTIFUL IMAGE. 


Mr. Webster possessed the poetic or imaginative faculty to a 
much greater extent than is generally supposed, or than one 
would infer from a perusal of his solid and argumentative speeches. 
One of the most beautiful and poetic images to be found in the 
range of English composition, is that employed by him in his 
speech on the Protest, in reference to the territorial power and 
conquest of Great Britain. He spoke of her as “a power which 
has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her posses- 
sions and military posts, whose morning drum beat, following the 
sun and keeping comeeny with the hours, circles the earth with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of Eng- 
land.” This image, Mr. Webster once said, occurred to him 
while he was one morning witnessing the parade at sunrise in 
Quebec. Mr. Edward Curtis, of New York, was standing by his 
side; and when the drum beat, Mr. Webster turned to him and 
gave utterance to the idea which several years afterwards he 
clothed in the beautiful language above quoted from his speech. 
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LEASON’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HON. WILLIAM C. DAWSON, or Gzorea. 


HON. JOHN P. HALE, or New Hampsnirs. 


HON. WILLIE P. MANGUM, or Norrm Carouina. 


HON. LEWIS CASS, or Mrcnican 
PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


HON. JEREMIAH CLEMENS, or AvaBama. 
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HON. SALMON P. CHASE, or Onto. 
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HON. PIERRE SOULE, or Lovrsraxa. 
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HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, or HON. CHARLES SUMNER, or Massacuuszrrs. 
[For Biographical Sketches. see page 94.) 


-GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HON. ANDREW P. BUTLER, or Sovuru Carouina. HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, or New York. 


~ 
HON. JACKSON MORTON, or Frormpa. 
PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


HON. WALKER BROOKE, or Mississirrt. 


HON. ALPHEUS FELCH, or Micaieay. 


(For Biographical Sketches, see page 84 } 
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. HANNIBAL 
HON. HAMLIN, or Mains. HON. JAMES COOPER, or Pernsrivania. 
j ih) j \ % al | \ \ Yf WH 
HON. ROBERT M. CHARLTON, or Guoreia. HON. WILLIAM UPHAM, or Vermont. 


GLRASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER TO THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


BY ADELE ASHTON. 


Beloved one, say, wouldst thou wish me back, 
To tread life’s worn and weary track ! 
Wouldst thog recall life’s current to my vein, 
And bring thy lost one back to thee again? 


From the bright land where cares and troubles cease, 
Where tears are wiped away and all is peace, 

‘Where happiness and love eternal reign— 

O, dost thou, canst thou wish me back again? 


Thou canst not! yet I oft have seen thee lave, 
With silent, bitter tears, my lonely grave ; 

And press in agony thine aching head 

*Gainst the cold stone that marks my grassy bed. 


Why weep’st thou, beloved? I’m with thee still, 


Life waxes weary —soon the angel, death, 

Shall loose the “ silver cord,” and claim thy breath ; 
Then first to greet on joyous wings I’ll come, 
While heavenly breezes waft thee gently home. 


Grows now earth’s discord fainter on thy ear? 

Hark! soft, celestial music dost thou hear? 

Borne by light zephyrs from the heavenly plain, 

°T is rapturous! blest one, wouldst thou join the strain? 


Soon safely landed on that heavenly shore 

Where sighings cease, and sorrows come no more— 
With hearts no more by crue] anguish riven, 

As we have loved on earth, we "ll love in heaven. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
A LEGEND OF MADRID. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Maxy, many years ago, in those “good old times” so much 
be-praised by antiquaries and the /audatores temporis acti,—the good 
old times, that is to say, of the holy office, of those magnificent 
autos when the smell of roasted heretics was as sweet a savor in 
the nostrils of the faithful, as that of Quakers done remarkably 
brown was to our godly Puritan ancestors, there dwelt in the 
royal city of Madrid a wealthy goldsmith by the name of Antonio 
Perez, whose family—having lost his wife—consisted of a lovely 
daughter, named Magdalena, and a less beautiful but still charm- 
ing niece, Juanita. The house-keeping and the care of the girls 
was committed to a starched old duenna, Donna Margarita, whose 
vinegar aspect and sharp tongue might well keep at a distance the 
boldest gallants of the court and camp. For the rest, some half- 
dozen workmen and servitors, and a couple of stout Asturian serv- 
ing-wenches made up the establishment of the wealthy artisan. 
As the chief care of the latter was to accumulate treasure, his 
family, while they were denied no comfort, were debarred from 
luxury, and, perhaps, fared the better from this very frugality of 
the master. Yet in the stable, which occupied a portion of the 
basement story of his residence—the other half being devoted to 
the almacen or store,—there were a couple of long-tailed Flemish 
mares, and a heavy, lumbering chariot; and in the rear of the 
house, a garden, enclosed on three sides with a stone wall, and 
comprising arbors, a fountain, and a choice variety of fruits and 
flowers. 

One evening, the goldsmith’s daughter and her cousin sat in 
their apartment, on the second story, peeping out through the 
closed “jalousies,” or blinds, into the twilight street, haply on the 
watch for some gallant cavalier, whose horsemanship and costume 
they might admire or criticize. Seeing nothing there, however, to 
attract their attention, they turned to each other : 

« Juanita,” said the goldsmith’s daughter, “I believe I have 
secured an admirer.” 

“ An admirer!” exclaimed the pretty cousin. “If your father 
and dame Margarita did n’t keep us cooped here like a pair of 
pigeons, we should have, at least, twenty a-piece. But what man- 
ner of man is this phenix of yours? Is he tall? Has he black 
eyes or blue? Is he courtier or soldier?” 

“ He is tall,” replied Magdalena, smiling ; “‘but for his favor, 
or the color of his eyes, or quality, I cannot answer for. His face 
and figure shrouded ina cloak, his sombrero pulled down over his 
eyes, he takes up his station against a pillar of the church when- 
ever I go to San Hidefonso with my duenna, and watches me till 
mass is ended. I have caught him following our footsteps. But 
be he gentle or simple, fair or dark, I know not.” 

“ A very mysterious character!” cried Juanita, laughing, “like 
unto the bravo of some Italian tale. Jesu Maria!” she exclaimed, 
springing to the window, “ what goodly cavalier rides hither? His 
mantle is of three pile velvet, and he wears golden spurs upon his 
heels. And with what a grace he sits and manages his fiery jen- 
net! Pray Heaven your suitor be as goodly a cavalier.” 

Magdalena gazed forth upon the horseman, and her heart silently 
confessed that the praises of her cousin were well bestowed. As 
the cavalier approached the goldsmith’s house, he checked the im- 
patient speed of his horse, and gazed upward earnestly at the 
window where the young girls sat. 


“ Magdalena!” cried the mischievous Juanita, “old Margarita 
is not here to document us, I declare your beauty shall have 
one chance.” As she spoke she threw “open the blind, and ex- 
posed her lovely and blushing cousin to the gaze of the cavalier. 

Ardently and admiringly he gazed upon her dark and faultless 
features, and then raising his plumed hat, bowed to his very sad- 
die-bow, and rode on, but turned, ever and anon, till he was lost 
in the distance and gradual darkening of the street. 

- “Mutual admiration!” cried the gay Juanita, clapping her 
hands. “Thank me for the stratagem. Yon cavalier is, without 
a doubt, the mysterious admirer of San Tidefonso.”’ 

Don Julio Montero—for that was the name of the cavalier— 
returned again beneath the casement, and again saw Magdalena. 
He also made some purchases of the old goldsmith, and managed 
to speak a word with his fairdaughter in the shop; and in spite 
of the Auenna, billets were exchanged between the parties. The 
very secrecy with which this little intrigue was managed, the mys- 
tery of it, influenced the imagination of Magdalena, and increased 
the violence of her attachment, and loving with all the fervor of 
her meridian nature, she felt that any disappointment would be 
her death. 

One evening, a#her secret suitor was passing along a narrow 
and unfrequent street, a light touch was laid upon his shoulder, 
and turning, he perceived a tall figure, muffled in a long dark 


cloak. 

“Senor Montero,” said #he stranger, “one word with you.” 
And then, observing that he hesitated, he threw open his cloak, 
and added, “Nay, senor, suspect not that my purpose is un- 
friendly ; you see I have no arms, while you wear both rapier and 
dagger. I merely wish to say a few words on a matter of deep 
import to yourself.” 

“Your name, senor,” replied the other, “methinks should pre- 
cede any communication you have to make me, would you secure 
my confidence.” 

“ My name, senor, I cannot disclose.” 

“‘Umph! a somewhat strange adventure !, muttered the young 
cavalier. ‘ However, friend, since such you purport to be, say 
your say, and that right briefly, for I have affairs of urgency on 
my hands.” 

“ Briefly, then, senor. You have cast your eyes on the daugh- 
ter of Antonio Perez, the rich goldsmith ?”’ 

“That is my affair, methinks,” replied the cavalier, haughtily. 
“By what right do you interfere with it? Are you brother or 
relative of the fair Magdalena ?” 

“ Neither, senor; but I take a deep interest in your affairs ; and 
I warn you, if your heart be not irretrievably involved, to with- 
draw from the prosecution of your addresses. To my certam 
knowledge, Magdalena is beloved by another.” 

“ What of that, man? A fair field and no favor, is all I ask.” 

“ But what if she loves another ?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the cavalier. “Can she be sporting with 
me ‘—playing the coquette? But no! I will not believe it, at 
least, upon the say so of a stranger. I must have proofs.” 

“ Pray, senor, have you never observed upon the lady’s fair 
arm a turquoise bracelet ?” 

“Yea, have I,” replied the cavalier; “by the same token that 
she has promised it to me as a gage d’amour.” 

“Do you recognize the bracelet?” cried the stranger, holding 
up, as he spoke, the ornament in question. “Or, if that convince 
you not, do you recognize this tress of raven hair—this bouquet 
that she wore upon her bosom yesternight ?” 

“ That I gave her myself!” cried the cavalier. “By Heaven! 
she has proved false to me. But I must know,” he added, fiercely, 
“ who thou art ere thou goest hence. I must have thy secret, if I 
force it from thee at the dagger’s point. Who art thou—speak ?” 

“ Prithee, senor, press me not,” said the stranger, drawing his 
cloak yet closer about him, and retreating a pace or two. 

“Who art thou?” cried the cavalier, menacingly, and striding 
forward as the other receded. 

“One whose name breathed in thine ear,” replied the other, 
“would curdle thy young blood with horror.” 

Julio laughed loud and scornfally. 

“ Now, by Saint Iago! thou art some juggling knave—some 
impish charlatan, who seeks to conceal his imposture in the garb 
of mystery and terror. Little knowest thou the mettle of a 
Castilian heart. Thy name?” 

The stranger.stooped forward, and whispered a word or two in 
the ear of his companion. The young man recoiled, while his 
cheek turned from the glowing tinge of health and indignation to 
the hue of ashes; and, as he stood@jrooté@ to the spot in terror 
and dismay, the stranger threw the hem of his cloak over his 
shoulder, and glided away like a dark shadow. 

Julio’s heart was so far enlisted in favor of Magdalena, that it 
cost him a severe struggle to throw her off as utterly unworthy of 
his attachment, but pride came to his rescue, and he performed his 
task. He wrote a letter, in which, assigning no cause for the pro- 
cedure, he calmly, coldly, contemptaously renounced her hand, and 
told her that henceforth, should they meet, it must be as strangers. 

This unexpected blow almost paralyzed Magdalena’s reason. 
It was to be expected of her temperament that her anguish should 
be in proportion to her former rapture. At first stunned, she 
roused to the paroxysm of wild despair. Henceforth, if she lived, 
her life, she felt, would be an utter blank. Passion completely 
overmastering her reason, she resolved to destroy herself. This 
fearful resolution adopted, her excitement ceased. She became 
calm—calm as the senseless stone; no tremors shook her soul, 
no remorse, no regtet. 

She was seated alone, one evening, at that very window whence 
she had first beheld her false suitor, and bitter memories were 
crowding on her brain, when the door of her apartment opened, 
and closed again after admitting her old duenna, Margarita. The 


old woman approached with a stealthy, cat-like step, and sitting 
down beside the maiden, and gazing inquisitively into her dim 
eyes, said in a whining voice, intended to be very winning and 
persuasive : 

“ What ails my pretty pet? Is she unwell ?” 

“Tam not unwell,” replied Magdalena, coldly, rousing herself 
to the exertion of conversing, with an effort. 

“Nay, my darling,” said the old woman, in the same whining 
tone. “I am sure that something is the matter with you. You 
look feverish.” 

“T am well, Margarita, let that suffice.” 

“ And feel no regret for the false suitor, hey ?”’ 

Magdalena turned upon her quickly—almost fiercely. 

“What do you know of him ?” 

“ All—all!” cried the old woman, while her gray eyes flashed 
with exultation, ~ 

“Then you know him for a false and perjured villain !” cried 
the beautiful Spaniard. 

“T know him for an honorable cavalier, true as the stcel of his 
Toledo blade!” retorted the duenna. “I speak riddles, Magda- 
lena, but I will explain myself. Do you think I can forget your 
insults, jeers and jokes? Do you think I knew not when you 
mocked me behind my back, or sought to trick me before my face? 
You little knew when you and your gay-faced cousin were making 
merry at my expense, what wrath you were storing up against 
the day of evil. But I come of a race that never forgets or for- 
gives ; there is some of the blood of the wild Zingara coursing in 
these shrivelled veins—a love of vengeance that is dearer than the 
love of life. I watched your love intrigue from the very first. I 
saw that it bade fair to end in happiness. Don Julio was wealthy 
and well-born, and his intentions were honorable. After indulg- 
ing your romantic spirit by a secret wooing, he would have openly 
claimed you of your father, and the old man would have been too 
proud to give his consent. Now came the moment for revenge. 
I traduced you to your lover, making use of an agent who was 
wholly mine. Tfifies produce conviction when once the faith of 
jealous man is shaken. A few toys—a turquoise bracelet, a lock 
of hair, a bunch of faded flowers, sufficed to turn the scale; and 
now, were an angel of heaven to pronounce you true, Don Julio 
would disbelieve the testimony. Ha, ha! am I not avenged ?” 

“ And was it,” said Magdalena, in a low, pathetic voice, “ was 
it for a few jests—a little childish chafing against restraints, that 
you wrecked the happiness of a poor young girl,—blighted her 
hopes, and broke her heart? Woman—fiend! dare you tell me 
this ¢” she cried, kindling into passion with a sudden transition. 
“ Avaunt! begone! Leave my sight, you hideous and evil thing ! 
But take with you my bitter curse—no empty anathema! but one 
that will cling to you like the garment of flame that wraps the 
doomed heretic! Begone! a cursed wretch—hideous in soul as 
you are abhorrent and repulsive in person.” 

Cowed, but muttering wrathful words, the stricken wretch hur- 
ried out of the apartment, into which Juanita instantly rushed. 

“Magdalena, what means this?” she cried. “I heard you 
uttering fearful threats against old Margarita. Calm yourself ; 
you are strangely excited.” 

“O Juanita, Juanita!” cried Magdalena, the tears starting from 
her eyes, and wringing her fair hands. “If you knew all—if you 
knew the wrong that woman has done me; but not now—not now; 
leave me, good cousin,—leave me !” 

“You are not well, dearest,” said Juanita; “take my advice, 
go to bed and repose. To-morrow you will be calm, and to-mor- 
row you shall tell me all.” 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow !” muttered Magdalena. “ Well— 
well; to-morrow you will find me!” 

“Yes; I will waken you, and sit at your bedside, and laugh 
your griefs away. Good-night, Magdalena !” 

“ Farewell, dearest!” said the heart-stricken girl; and Juanita 
left the chamber. 

Before a silver crucifix, Magdalena knelt in prayer. 

“Father of mercies, blessed virgin, absolve me of the sin—if sin 
it be to rush unbidden to the presence of my Judge! My burthen 
is too great to bear!” 

She rose from her knees, took from the cupboard a goblet of 
Venetian glass, and a flask of Xeres wine. Into the goblet she 
first dropped the contents of a paper she took from her bosom, and 
then filled it to the brim with wine. She had already stretched 
forth her hand to the fatal glass, when she heard her name called 
by her father. 

“He would give me a good-night kiss,” said the wretched girl. 
“T must receive it with pure lips. I come, dear father,—I come.” 

Scarcely had she left her chamber when the old duenna again 
stole into the room. 

“If I could only find one of the gallant’s letters,” she muttered, 
to herself, “‘ I could .aym her father’s mind against her; and then 
if madam tried to get me turned away, she would have her labor 
for her pains. What have we here? A flask of Xeres, as I live; 
So ho, senorita! _Is this the source of your inspiration when you 
berate your betters? I declare it smells good; the jade is no bad 
judge of wine!” 

As she spoke, the old woman, who had no particular aversion 
to the juice of the grape, hurriedly drank off the contents of the 
goblet, and immediately filled it up again from the flask. 

“There! she ’ll be no wiser,” said-she, with a leer. 
“ And I now must hurry off. I would not have the young baggage 
find me here for a month’s wages !” 

Margarita effected her retreat just in time. Magdalena returned, 
after having, as she supposed, seen her poor father for the last 


time. 

Had not despair completely over-mastered the reason of the 
poor girl, she would have shrunk from the idea of committing 
suicide. But misery had completely, though temporarily, wrecked 
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Hovering on piaions bright thy pillow near, 
Breathing sweet comfort in thy spirit’s ear. 
Fanning life’s shades from thy once careless brow — 
Alas! dear one, they cluster thickly now ; 
And earth’s fair flowers for thee wear hues of gloom, , 
Since thy young hopes were withered at the tomb. 
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her intellect. She felt no horror, no remorse at the deed she was 
about to commit. With a steady hand she raised the goblet to 
her lips, and then drank the fatal draught, as she supposed it, to 
the last dregs. 

“TI must’ sleep now,” she said, with a deep sigh. “I shall 
never wake again.” And throwing herself, dressed as she was, 
upon her couch, she soon fell into a deep slumber, 

How long her senses were steeped in oblivion, she could not 
tell. But she was awakened by shrill screams, and started to her 
feet in terror. \ 

“ Where am, I?” she exclaimed. “ Are those the cries of the 
condemned? Am I indeed in another world?” 

But louder and louder came the shrieks, and now she recog- 
nized the tones as those of the old duenna. Deeply as the 
woman had avenged her, Magdalena’s feminine nature could not 
be insensible to her distress. She sprang down the stairway, and 
now stood by the bedside of the duenna, oyer which Juanita was 
already bending. ; 

“ What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“ The wine—the wine! the flask of Xeres ! the Venetian geblet! 
I am poisoned !” cried the old woman, as she writhed in agony. 

The truth instantly flashed on the preternaturally-sharpened 
intellect of Magdalena. Her own immunity from pain confirmed 
the fatal supposition. 

“Good God!” she cried, in tones of unutterable anguish, “I 
havé killed her !” 

The exclamation caught the keen ear of the malignant hag, 
suffering as she was. She raised her up on her elbow, and point- 
ing with her skinny finger to the horror-stricken girl, she 
screamed : ; 

“ Yes—yes; you have murdered me! Send for a leech—a 
priest—an officer of justice! Do not let that wretch escape! 
She gave me a poisoned draught! she knew it—she confesses it! 
Ha, ha, I shall not die unavenged !” : 

These fearful words caught the ear of Don Antonio as, having 
hastily dressed himself, he rushed into the room. They caught 
the ear, too, of a curious servitor, who flew to the alguazil before 
he summoned priest and chirurgeon. 

In less than an hour afterwards, the old beldame had breathed 
her last, but not before she had made her false deposition to the 
officer of justice; not before she had learned that a paper con- 
taining evidence of poison had been found in Magdalena’s room ; 
not before she had seen the hapless girl arrested ; and then she 
died with a lie and a smile of hideous triumph on her lips. 

We cannot attempt to describe the anguish of the old gold- 
smith, the despair of Juanita, as they beheld Magdalena torn from 


_ their arms to be carried before a judge for examination, and thence 


to be cast into prison. Believing in her innocence, and confident 
that it would be established im the eyes of the world, they longed 
for the dread ordeal of the trial. The hour came, but only to 
crush their hearts within them. The guilt was fixed by circum- 
stantial evidence on the unfortunate-Magdalena. Poor Juanita 
was forced to testify to the facts of a quarrel between her cousin 
and the hapless duenna, and to violent language used by the 
former to the latter. A paper which had contained poison had 
been found in the apartment of the accused. Her own hasty 
confession of guilt, the dying declaration of the victim added 


Confirmation 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 

Magdalena was condemned to die. In that supreme hour, when 
her protestations of innocence had proved of no avail, the film fell 
from the organs of her niental vision. Knowing herself guilty of 
premeditated suicide, she saw in the established charge of murder 
a dreadful retribution. To make her peace with Heaven in the 
solitude of the prison cell, was now all that she desired. She had 
proved the worthlessness of life, and now she prepared herself to 
die. But her tortures were not ended. Julio, her lost lover, 
demanded an interview with her, and when, after listening to her 
sad tale, he renewed his vows of love, and expressed his firm 
belief in her innocence, earth again once bloomed attractive to her 
eyes ; life became again dear to her at the very moment she was 
condemned to surrender it. Herexecution was fixed for the next 
day at the hour of noon. At that hour, she was to take her last 
look of her father, her cousin, her lover,—the last look of God’s 
blessed earth. 

The morning came. She had passed the night in prayer, and 
it found her firm and resigned. In the heart of a true woman, 
there lies a reserve of courage that shames the prouder boast of 
man. She may not face death on the battle-field with the same 
defying front; but when it comes in a more appalling form and 
scene, she shrinks not from the dread ordeal. When man’s foot 
trembles on the scaffold, woman stands there serene, unwavering 
and self-sustained. 

One hour before the appointed time, the door of Magdalena’s 
cell opened, and a tall figure, wrapped in a dark cloak, with a 
slouched hat and sable plume, stood before her. It was the same 
who had gazed on her so often in the church of San Ildefonso, 
the same who had encountered Julio in the narrow street with 


proofs of her alleged falsity. 


“Is the hour arrived ?” asked Magdalena, calmly. 

“Nay,” replied the stranger, in a deep tone. ‘Can you not 
see the prison clock through the bars of your cell door? Look; 
it lacks yet an hour of noon.” hers 

“ Then, sir, you come to announce the arrival of the holy father, 
my friends.” 

_™ They will be here anon,” said the , 
’ “J do not,” said Magdalena, in the same calin tone she had 
before employed, “see you now for the first.time.”’ 

Beautiful girl!” cried the stranger; “no! I have for months 


haunted you like your shadow, Your fair face threw the first 
gleams of sunshine into my heart that have visited it from early 
manhood. I ldve you, Magdalena!” 

“ This is no hour and no place for words like these,” replied the 
captive, coldly. 

“Nay!” cried the stranger, with sudden energy. “ Beautiful 
girl, I come to save you!” 

“To save me!” cried Magdalena, a sudden wild hope springing 
in her breast,—“ to save me! It is well done. Believe me, I am 
innocent. You have bribed the jailer to open my prison doors ; 
you have contrived some means of evasion. I know not—I care 
not what. I shall be freed! I shall clasp my father’s knees once 
more. I shall go forth into the blessed air and light of heaven. 
God bless you, whoever you are, for your words of hope !’”” 

“You shall go forth, if you will,” replied the stranger; “but 
openly, in the face and eyesof man. At my word the prison-bars 
will fall, the keys will turn, the gates will be unbarred. I have a 
royal pardon !” 

“ Give it me, give it me!” almost shrieked Magdalena. 

“Tt is bestowed on one condition: that you become my wife.” 


“That I become your, wife !”” repeated Magdalena, as if she but | 


half comprehended the words. “Forsake poor Julio! And yet 
the bribe, to escape a dgath of infamy, to save my father’s gray 
hairs from going down to a dishonored grave! Speak! who are 
you, with power to save me on these terms ?” 

The stranger tossed aside his sable hat and plume, and dropped 
his cloak, and stood before her in a rich dress of black velvet, 
trimmed with point lace, a broad sword belted to his waist. He 
was a man of middle age, of a fine athletic figure, and handsome 
face, but there was an indescribable expression in his dark eyes, in 
the stern lines about his handsome mouth, that affected the gazer 
with a strange, shuddering horror. 

“Peruse me well, maiden,” said the stranger. “I am not 
deformed. I am as other men. If there be no glow in my cheek, 
still the blood that flows through my veins is healthy and untainted. 
Moreover, though I be not noble, my character is stainless. If to 
be the wife of an honest man is not too dear a purchase for your 
life, accept my hand, and you are saved.” 

“Who are you?” cried Magdalena, intense curiosity mastering 
her even in that moment. 

“T am the executioner of Madrid !” replied the stranger. 

Magdalena covered her face with her hands, and uttered a low 
ery of horror. 

“T am the executioner of Madrid!” repeated he. “I have 
never committed crime in my life, though my blade has been red- 
dened with the blood of my fellow-creatures. Yet no man takes 
my hand,—no man breaks bread or drinks wine with me. I, the 
dread minister of justice, a necessity of society, like the soldier on 
the rampart, or the priegt at the altar, am a being lonely, abhorred, 
accursed. Yet I have the feelings, the passions of other mien. 
But what maiden would listen to the suit of one like me? What 
father would give his daughter to my arms? None, none! And, 
therefore, the state decrees that when the executioner would wed, 
he must take to his arms a woman doomed to death. I loved 
you, Magdalena, hopelessly, ere I dreamed the hour would ever 
arrive when I might hope to claim you. That hour has now 
come. I offer you your life and my hand. You must be my 
bride, or my victim !” e 

“Your victim, your victim!” cried Magdalena. “Death a 
thousand times, though a thousand times undeserved, rfther than 
your foul embrace !” 

“You have chosen. Your blood be on your own head!’ cried 
the executioner, stamping his foot. ‘‘ You die unshriven and 
unblessed !” 

* At least, abhorred ruffian,” cried Magdalena, “I have some 
little time for preparation! The hour has not yet arrived.” 

“ Has it not?” cried the executioner. “ Behold yon clock !”’ 

And as her eyes were strained upon the dial, he strode out of 
the cell, and seizing the hands, advanced them to the hour of noon. 
Then, at a signal from his hand, the prison bell began to toll. 

“ Mercy, mercy!” cried Magdalena, as he rejoined her. “Slay 
me not before my time !” 

But the hand of the ruffian already grasped her arm, and he 
dragged her forth into the corridor. : 

At that moment, however, a loud shout arose, and a group of 
officials, escorting the goldsmith and Julio, waving a paper in his 
hand, rushed breathlessly along the passage. 

Caged, saved!” cried Magdalena. “Hither, hither, father, 
Julio 

The executioner had wreathed his hand in her dark flowing 
tresses ; already his dreadful weapon was brandished in the air, 
when it was crossed by the bright Toledo blade of the young 
cavalier, and flew from his grasp, clanging against the prison wall. 

“ Unhand her, dog!” cried Julio, “ or die the death !” 

Sullenly the executioner released his hold, and sullenly listened 
to the royal pardon. 

Magdalena was soon beneath her father’s roof,—soon in the 
arms of her cousin Juanita. Long did she resist the importuni- 
ties of Julio ; for though innocent in fact, judicially she stood con- 
vieted of a capital offence. But as time rolled on,—as her inno- 
cence became the popular belief, she finally relented, accepted his 
hand, and beneath the beautiful sky of Italy, forgot, or remem- 
bered only as a dream, the perils and sorrows of her early life! 


+ > 


Catumyy.—The celebrated Boerhaave, who had many ene- 
mies, used to say that he never thought it necessary to repeat their 
calumaies. “They are sparks,” said he, “ which, if yon do not 
blow them, will go out of themselves. The surest method against 
scandal, is to live it down by perseverance in well-doing, and by 
prayer to God, that he would cure the distempered mind’of those 
who traduce and injare us.” 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictoriai.} 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Silent and solemn pass the bannered hours, 
As to a chieftain’s funeral. 

With sad brow, 
And arms reversed, they hush their muffled tread, 
Waiting the last toll of the midnight clock, 
Then lift him from his hearse and lay him down 
In the dark grave with such a mournful dirge, 
Mid the red torches’ glare, that he who heard 


Thou hast had fitting obsequy, as one 
Worthy to be remembered ; yet what hand 
Can write thine epitaph ? 

Thou hast induced 
Changes on this, our little, restless ball 
Of dust and ashes, that grave history 
Starts as she chronicles. They who could put 
Their voice into men’s souls and stir them up 
Till nations trembled, have fallen down to sleep, 
Weak as the smitten babe. 

New thrones have sprung 
Forth from the seething ruins of the past, 
With blood and fire around them. 

O’er the floods 

Men speed like winds, and o’er the earth like flames, 
And launch their errands on the lightning’s wing, 
Making its shaft a spear-point, at their will 
To pierce the dinted target where old Time 
Notehed his slow victories. 

Thou hast achieved 
‘Much ere thy course was run. But thou art gone 
With buried ages to hold festival : 
In the dim, shadowy balls, where ghostly things 
Wait the slow verdict of posterity. 

Men, fallible, and girt with prejudice, 

Pass sentence as they list; but as for us— 
Whom on our journey to a land unknown 
Thou didst set forward duly, night and day— 
We shall have righteous judgment from high Heaven 
Concerning all our intercourse with them. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
RANDOM PEARLS. 


*  PRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


—— What we know best is what we guess! 

—— The principal cause of the sufferings of men lies in 
intellectual and moral weakness. 

—— On the stage of the world, frankness is the only part a 
man knows without having to learn it, or fearing to forget it. 

—— It requires very little capital for politeness ofmranner, but 
a great deal for politeness of mind. 

—— Man should march to the conquest of his personality, and 
his development should be his own work. 

—— A man deprived of his religious belief, is more unfortunate 
than the blind man who has been robbed of his staff and dog. 

—— A single discourse which can move auditors differing in 
age, sex, condition aad education, is like a key which can open 
many locks. 

—— Wealth is to virtue what baggage is to an army ; the bag- 
gage is very necessary, but impedes a march, and often destroys 
the chance of victory. 

—— Mirabeau compared the French to children who sow, and 
the next day scratch open the ground to see if the seeds have 
sprouted. 

—— Our pleasures are short, it is true, and they are not even 
exempt from bitterness ; but still they are pleasures, and it is one 
of the greatest advantages of life to economize them with skill. 

—— The confidence of the wise man in himself diminishes in 
proportion as his knowledge increases, as the shadow of the sun 
decreases in proportion to its elevation. . 

—— The desire of glory is nothing else but the sentiment of 
life which endeavors to repulse death,—the instinct of a great soul 
foreseeing its immortality. 

—— Tranquillity puts the mind to sleep ; trouble awakens it ; 
great men are the products of agitating revolutions; genius is 
born of blood and tears. 

—— Providence shakes the human race violently to make it go 
forward ; for it has no intelligence except at the solicitation of 
w-.nt; no virtue but at the solicitation of pain. 

—— A coxcomb maintains an error with the assurance of a 
man who is never mistaken ; a man of sense maintains a truth 
with the circumspection of one who may be mistaken. 


+ 
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ALL SORTS OF MINDS. 


There is a strong disposition in men of opposite minds to de- 
spise each other. A grave man cannot conceive what is the use of 
wit in society ; a person who takes a strong, common sense view 
of the subject, is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an 
ingenious theorist, who catches at the slightest and faintest analo- 

ies ; and another man, who scents the ridiculous from afar, will 

ld no commerce with him who tests exquisitely the fine feeling 
of the heart, and is alive to nothing else ; whereas talent is talent, 
and mind is mind, in all its branches. Wit gives to life one of its 
best flavors, common sense leads to immediate action, and gives 
society its dfily motion ; large and comprehensive views its annual 
rotation ; ridicule chastises folly and imprudence, and keeps men 
in their proper sphere; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of 
truth; analogy darts away in the most sublime discoveries ; feel- 
ing paints all the exquisite passions of man’s soul, and rewards 
him by a thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that come 
from without. God made it all, It is all good. We must de- 
spise no sort of talent ; they all have their se duties and uses; 


the iness of man for their object ; all improve, 
and gladden life-—-Sidney Sindh 


Shall ne’er forget again. 
Departed year! 
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Types of Mind: or Fac-similes of the Gand-weiting of Ewwinent Persons, To, BRN: PREERY PORE 


Joun Jongs.—The earliest naval champion 
of the Republic, whose name is indissolubly associated 
with her first attempt to dispute the sovereignty of the ‘ 

seas with its self-styled mistress, the gallant foreigner, 

whose ardent love of li led him to the aid of a 


stranger nation struggling for its freedom, wrote a free, 4 ss > 
carci, 70s bold and hand, showing fully that re 

combat. It was particularly evineed in the capture of 4 
the Serapis, when, in an old and leaky vessel, deserted 2 2 Z ’ \ 
by _allies, and opposed by an onamy of nearly | 


before the starry banner of the Republie. The 
letter, of which a fac-simile is given, is an applicati 
to the French Minister of the “Marine for a ship, and 
shows his determination vd see that American arms 

was made to discover Commodore Jones’s grave 
France, and bring his remains to America in a man- 
of-war, but the grave could not be identified. 


Lorp Nexsor, the hero of Trafalgar and of the Nile, whose Admiral Vow Tromp, the only great name linked with the De Grasse, Estarve and Dez Ternary, a trio of gallant 
remains now side by side with those of Wellington, wrote maritime history of Holland, the only one of her naval chieftains Frenchmen, whose efforts in behalf of the infant Republic, when 
a bold, fearless hand before his right arm was shot off. After- who ever extorted a victory from Great Britain, wrote a fiourish- entirely deficient in a marine force, contributed so much to the 
wards, his autography was less decided, yetever prominent. First ing, bombastic hand, indicative of the man who, having been establishment of our National Independence. Their autography, 
and last, his writing expressed that utter contempt of the rules of repeatedly defeated in fairly fought combat, at last succeeded in although in some points entirely unlike, closely assimilates in gene- 
society and social relations of life, which left such a stain upon conquering a smaller force than his own, ill supplied with the mu- ral character. Reared ere the French monarchy went down, in 
the memory of the gallant seaman. nitions of war. Then, hoisting a broom nailed at his mast-head, he storm and tempest, like a noble ship when she founders in a 

Admiral Sir Isaac Corrin had a rough, tough, tarry-hand sailed triumphantly through channel, as if to impress the mer- they received a cramped, narrow education which evinces itself in 
and showing the character of the chant service with the idea that he had actually swept all vestiges their chirography, 
honest sailor, who, although high in rank, and a favorite of his 6 ee ae ee What acon- restraint ovine ta the ishes. Both these specimens also 
sovereign, never forgot, amid the splendor of the British court, trast between this flourishing signature those of less unpre- evince a degree of nationality, inasmuch as we frequently find this 
his humble birthplace on the — rock-bound coast, or the tending yet more efficient commanders! Let the reader mark this style of chirography evinced in the wri of Frenchmen, so that 
fact that he o his success in to the education acquired ata well, as we design not merely to present these signatures to the the signatures referred to may be said to be doubly characteristic 
New England school. eye, but to the understanding also. of the individuals and of their birthplace. 


Commodore Barx seiner, one of those gallant names so closel is Commodore Caauncerr, the hero of 
linked with the naval victories of the United States, wrote & tory of had a nervous, rene bet careless, Ontario, 


cise, neat hand, although in moments of exultation he disfigured did more than sign his name to the composition of his clerk. disposition. 

it with flourishes. The kindness with which he treated the British Commodore Decarour, the gallant victor at Tripoli, as well as regret that we have never been able to obtain a specimen of 
prisoners by him in the “Constitution,” when he took in our last conflict with Great Britain, wrote a orcible, urgent the ansagraphy of the Samatioes Iiail, “the scourge of the eesam, 
the “Java,” won him many a heartfelt prayer of gratitude. hand, as if leading a boarding party across his sheet. the pride of our navy.” It deserves a , 


It has been the source of more than ordinary satisfaction and We do-not republish an old article of years , but teresting to all. ‘The subject of autograph which 

to us to know that this peculiar tof our paper the subscribers of the Pictorial on is one will 

ne ee The labor and expense aut, So iets Gometors ng traced by our artists from _ fully to understand it ; and we think, when we shall complete the 
to it up of the lines drawn inals. i series which i thered: 

Piesorial, will at once be apparent to the simplest understanding. i 

nent men of the past and present time, are exceedingly rare and 


difficult to be procured ; and our readers are assured thateach isan readers will not find us in any particular reserved in our constant collection given on this consider to be teresting 
original, otherwise the main interest would be detracted from them. end the popet ond : 
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“Carrie Carlton’s Valentine,” a story, by Aonzs 
“The sketch, by Henny Bacon. 
“Gods and relating to the Siege of Troy, No. VII., by T. 
CH. 
” No VI., by Bex: Poors. 
Paase Caner. 
Funeral Sonnets, No. II.,” by Wu. 
CRiswELL. 


“ Sunset and Twiligh verses, b R. Garirrin StaPixs. 
“To Mary,” a Valentine, by WaT. Huse. 


A YOUNG SCULPTRESS, 

The readers of the Pictorial will remember of our referring, 
some time since, to a young lady, by the name of Hosmer, as hav- 
. ing executed in marble a beautiful piece of work, which she enti- 
tled “ Hesper.” Having given evidence of a remarkable talent 
for art, her father, Dr. Hosmer, took her to Rome, a few months 
since, for the purpose of affording her an opportunity for studying 
under the best masters. It seems, by letters lately received from 
thence, that she has become a pupil of Gibson, the acknowledged 
master-instructor of theday, who declares her to possess a vast degree 
of native genius, and takes all the. artists of the city to see a 
Venus which the young lady has already modelled and nearly 
completed in his own studio. The doctor returns shortly to Amer- 
ica, and leaves his daughter to study the art of sculpture. 


oy Buxpixo.—Let our readers be careful to preserve their papers 
for binding. We charge but one dollar to bind the Pictorial in 


elegant style, in gilt edges, gilt back and illumined covers. Our 
agents, Samuel French, New York, A. Winch, Philadelphia, and 
C. A. Bagley, Cincinnati, will bind the numbers in the same per- 
fect manner at a charge of $1 25 each. 
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Tne Maenanimity oF Despots.—Kossuth’s mother recently 
died at Brussels. The government refused to permit Kossuth to 
visit her. Was it an act of vengeance on the part of royalty? or 
do the crowned heads of the continent really fear one poor and 
exiled man? In either case, what a compliment to the genius, 
and eloquence, and past life of the noble Hungarian ! 


THEaTRicaL.—The theatrical record of the Boston stage, from 
the pen of the editor of the Evening Gazette, is exceedingly cred- 
itable to the author, and a highly interesting series of papers. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Daniel Webster was five feet ten inches in height, and 
when in health weighed one hundred and ninety pounds. 

.++. We observe that the Earl of Carlisle has been lecturing in 
England upon the writings of the poet Gray. 

.++« Louis Napoleon shows some enterprise and liberality ; he 
is erecting free baths in Paris out of his own funds. 

.... The Astor Place Opera House, New York, has been 
bought for $150,000 by the Mercantile Library Association. 

_..s. Mr. MeKay is building, at East Boston, a clipper ship of 
3000 tons burthen, to be called “‘ Young America.” Good name, 
.++» Miss Julia Dean has won universal encomiums of praise 
from the press during her Southern professional tour. 

..+. W. M. Bayne, the painter and actor, well known to Bos- 
tonians, is now residing in Rome, painting and sketching. 

.++. Our gentlemanly cotemporary of the Yankee Blade 
“ whittles ” with a keen-edged knife. 

..s» There are four millions of three cent pieces in circulation, 
but change is universally scarce. 

_.+.. The population of the city of Havana is estimated at 
two hundred and thirty thousand souls. — 

.--. Heart born as it is, it is a very true saying, that there is 
nothing that dries so soon as a tear. 

.++» In some of the inland towns of California, the San Fran- 
ciseo papers say, flour actually sells at seventy dollars per barrel. 

.+.. Our government is to avail itself of Capt. Ericsson’s dis- 
covery, and add several vessels with this motive power to our navy. 

.+.. Miss Kimberly, the American ‘actress, has just closed a 
very successful engagement at the Howard Athensum, in this city. 


.s«+ Washington Irving, the American novelist and writer, is. 


enjoying good health and spirits, at Washington, D. C. 


‘PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ABROAD. 

The greatness of the United States is now acknowledged by all 
the powers of Europe, reluctantly at first, but now without hesita- 
tion. Indeed, with the physical facts of our prosperity and power 
staring them in the face, with our natural and manufactured pro- 
ductions forcing themselves into every market of the world, with 
our flag flying in every port, from the mizzen peaks of merchant- 
men and men-of-war, with samples of our men and wealth scat- 
tered broadcast over Europe, with our name familiar to barbarians 
and semi-civilized nations, even our old antagonist, Great Britain, 
cannot help joining the chorus of admiration and respect. It is 
an undeniable fact that the United States, at this moment, casts 
both sunshine and shadow on the Old World. Our literature cir- 
culates not only where its language is native, but in the different 
nations of Europe. The question of the London Quarterly of 
“who reads an American book ?”’ has long since been answered. 
The last intelligence from England informs us that the works of 
Prescott, Bancroft, Channing, Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
etc., sell better than any other publications. 

But the circulation of an American book is not bounded by the 


'| English Channel. The Frenchman reads it on the banks of the 


Seine ; the Russian turns its leaves by the Neva; the German 
makes himself familiar with its convents ; the Italian reads its ideas 
in soft Tuscan ; and its sentiments flow to the heart of the Span- 
iard, or the music waves of the beautiful Castilian tongue. But 
not alone through books are we known abroad. In Italy, the home 
of art, the most renowned sculptor of the age, now that Thorwald- 
sen is no more, is a citizen of the United States,—the celebrated 
Powers. And the fame of the lamented Clevenger and Greenough 
is as dear to the Italians as to ourselves. Citizens of the United 
States crowd the chemical laboratories of Germany ; citizens of 
the United States, ay, and women, too, send to the foreign learned 
societies the first accounts of new discoveries among the heavenly 
bodies. Citizens of the United States build the railroads of the 
czars, and make the locomotives that traverse them. American 
machines sow and reap the fields of Europe. The intellectual, 
imaginative and physical character of our country is represented 
everywhere abroad. 

This is the sunshine that America throws on Europe ; the shadow 
she casts is her political influence. All the triumphs we have 
enumerated are achieved by the development of individual and 
national power elicited by our free democratic institutions. An 
American need not open his lips in defence or eulogy of our politi- 
cal institutions,—they are known by their fraits, and these fruits 
are most unwelcome objects of Eu: pean contemplation, we mean 
of the contemplation of the minority in whose hands alone power 
is concentrated ; for the masses—the down-trodden masses, are, to 
a man, our friends. The present is a moment of calm ia Europe, 
but it is the calm that precedes the tempest! 

The frantic follies that disgraced the revolutionary movements 
of 1848 produced the expected result; a momentary reaction in 
favor of Srder, éven at the price of ‘liberty, was seized upon by the 
shaken despots of Europe to possess themselves again of the ruins 
of power. But they feel that their situations are precarious ; 
thrones once undermined can never be secure. The throne of 
Russia even is maintained only by the talent and extraordinary 
energy of the reigning emperor. Let a rash or foolish man ascend 
the throne, and despotism in Russia would dissolve like the ice of 
the Neva when the spring has come ! 


SENATORS OF THE UNITED STATES. . 

It will be seen that we commence this week a series of likenesses 
of the Senators of the United States, now in session. All of these 
gentlemen have favored us with sittings, and our artist, Mr. J. 
Vannerson, at Whitehurst’s Gallery, Washington, has been re- 
markably successful in the matter of likenesses, which have been 
most admirably preserved by Mr. Rowse, of this city, the artist 
who has drawn them on the wood. The biographical sketches, 
though necessarily very brief, are very correct and perfect, having 
been written for us by Mr. Charles H. Brainard, under peculiar 
advantages from the honorable gentlemen themselves. We shall 
continue this valuable and costly series until we have given the 
likenesses of all the Senators. : 


+ 


Back Numners.—We have constant inquiries whether we can 
supply back numbers of the Pictorial. We would say that we 
can do so at all times, as we are constantly reprinting, and we 
can supply any one or all numbers from the very commencement 
of the work, at six cents each. — 

~ 

Japan Exrepition.We shall present to our faders next 
week a large two page engraving of the Japan Expedition, drawn 
for us by Mr. Wade, of New York. The best maritime scene 
ever executed on wood in this country. It will be a splendid affair. 


Inrerestino Retic.—Among the varieties produced at the 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, lately, was a sheet 
of the stamped paper which was the immediate cause of the rebel- 
lion that resulted in the independence of our country. 


‘Cuzar Posrace.—lIt will be remembered that, according to 
the new law, the postage on the Pictorial is only half a cent per 


copy. This ig cheap enough. 


Heatray.—In the town of Millbury, Conn., with a population 
of 760, not a death has occurred for the last seven months. 


For Cuanou,—The telograph companies of Boston have issucd 
shinplasters for small sums, in consequence of the scarcity of silver. 


+ 
* Vice Perstpent.—The health of Mr. King is improving. 


In this city, Edward Warren, -» of New York to Miss 
. Mr. Stow of to Miss 
of Charlestown. 
Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Duncan McLennan to Miss Mary McPhee, all of 


At Trinity Church, by Bishop Eastburn, Mr. John Reed to Miss Lydia 


At Roxbury, by Rev. D-. Putnam, David Olyphant King, Esq., of China, to 
Miss Mary Louise, daughtcr of Rev. Charles Briggs. 
At Charlestown, by Kev. Dr. Caldicot, Mr. Albion B. Perham, of East Bos- 


’ 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Mr. Ni 
Maddy, lathaniel Gookin, Esq., of Boston, to 
Rev. Mr. Mr. 
ye, of Medway Eaton, Aaron Brown of Milford, to Miss C J. 
t Topsham, Me., by Rev. Mr. Wheeler. . William ©. Tebbetts, of Boston, 
to Miss Caroline M. Walker. 


At Cobbleskill, by Kev. Mr. Diefendorf, Mr. George Lawyer, of Albany 
Miss Mary Shafer, of Cobleskill. 


x x x 
In this city, Miss Caroline H. Cushing, 19; Rev. John Davis Sweet, 45; Mrs. 
wife of Mr. Thomas T. Osborn, 27; Elizabeth 8., y ohne of” 


8., 
ae Nabby M. Thayer 26; Miss Sarah Wait, daughter of Rev. Sylvanus 
Herbert Alden, 14 


At North Chelsea, Mr. Ebenezer B. Tuttle, 68. 

At Widow Elizabeth Thayer, 

At New intree. Mre. Caroline wife of Mr. Asahel Pepper, 49. 

At Lynn, Mr. Joseph tf, Mansfield, 26 

em Cynthia, daughter of Perley Putnam 

At Marblehead, Mr. Nathaniel Homan, 24°94 

Atl , Mrs. Lucey M., wife of Mr. ‘Thomas Ha: 

At x Mrs. Miriam Choate, 83 y 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah, wife of 

At Garvard, Mr. Hiram [oughton, 39. 

At Leicester, Miss Ruth Reed, 88. 

as ie. Wm. Boutelle, 68. 

ville, N. H., Mrs. h Eastman. formerly of Boston, 60. 

At New Orleans, Mr. E. W. Balch, lately of Boston, 23 

On board ship Martha J. Ward, on the from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool, Charles E. Brown, eon of M. Israel Brown, of New York, 18. 


rris, 82. 
mother of Hon. Rufus Choate. 
Nathaniel Boardman, 72. 
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with vings, by emi 

ble objects, current events in all parts of the world, and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its 
design, in thiscountry. Its pages contain views of every popu- 
lous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate Pano of every noted character in the world, both male 
and female. Sketches of beautiful ay taken from life, will 
also be given, with numerous specimens the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed 
on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful 
type, manufactured expressly for it, ting in its hani 
cal cuscution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter ani illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, i with the fund 


it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of m 

ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure, and avoiding all that is evil in ite tendency. In 
short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its bi } 1} on. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE STARS. 


BY CEARLES A. MAYNARD. 


When the night in starry glory 
Stoops to kiss the placid stream, 
Quiet thoughts of love come o’er me, 

And I live as in a dream. 


And the friends I kindly cherish 
Pass me by in slow review— 

Must the heart’s fond portions perish? 
Can the heart itself renew? 


Ah, *tis sad! but, like a river 
Swelling still, time tears away 
Hopes and loved ones, ceasing never 

Till ourselves it bears away. 


Then I think of those before me 
Gone in silence to their sleep, 
Who are happy now, and o’er me, 
Sinful child, in sorrow weep. 


And those stars, soul-like and sweeping, 
In their robes of silver light, 

Name I friends departed, keeping 
Vigils on the shores of night. 


Then, as friend with friend embracing, 
Heart to heart with them I hold 

Soul-communion, as when gracing 
Earth, they walked in days of old. 


She who faded in the dawning 
Of her guileless angelhood, 
In her beauty’s early morning, 

Kindly constant, gently good ! 


Loved and lovely, then—in heaven 
Still my warm affection’s star, 

I behold her—cherished even 
By my heart in realms afar. 


Unto me a wondrous story, 

With her gleaming eyes, she tells 
Of the great, surpassing glory 

Of the regions where she dwells. 


Breaks the vision! still, when scanning 
Each bright, burning, radiant star, 

Wings unseen my cheeks are fanuing, 
8pirit-voices call from far. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


No. VI. 


MONSTERS—PYTHON, THE SPHINX, THE MINOTAUR, 
MEDUSA, THE PHCENIX. 


BY T. BULFINOE. 


Monsters, in the language of Mythology, are those beings of 
unnatural or preter-natural proportions or parts, instances of which 
are sometimes produced by nature — such as two-headed calves or 
four-legged chickens — but which in general exist only in the im- 
agination of the ignorant and in the fables of the poets. They 
were usually regarded with terror, as of immense strength and 
cruelty, and directing their powers to the annoyance and injury 
of man. All the terrible qualities of wild beasts were attributed 
to them, together with human sagacity and faculties. The first 
we read about, are the Giants, who seem to have differed from 
men chiefly in their immense size. What that size was, we are 
not told, but the reader is to suppose them large enough to do what 
is told of them, whether that require them to be merely a little 
above the stature of men, or as tall as the mountains. 

The race of the Giants is sometimes confused with that of the 
Titans, and their characters and doings were so similar that it is 
of no great importance to distinguish them. Both races lived 4 
before the creation of man, and both were of great stature and as 
wicked as they were big. They made war upon the gods, and 
proved a formidable enemy. Some of them had a hundred arms, 
others breathed out fire. Their names were Typhon, Briareus, 
Enceladus, etc. At one time they put the gods to such fear that 
they fied into Egypt and hid themselves under various forms.— 
Jupiter took the form of a man, whence he was afterwards wor- 
shipped in Egypt as the god Ammon, with curved horns. Apollo 
was a crow, Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Juno a white cow, Venus 
a fish, Mercury a bird. At another time the Giants attempted to 
climb up into heaven, and for that purpose took up the mountain 
Ossa and piled it on Pelion. The Giants were at last subdued by 
means of thunderbolts which Jupiter hurled at them. Typhon 
and Enceladus were buried alive under Mount Etna, where they 
still sometimes struggle to get loose, and shake the whole island 
with earthquakes, Their breath comes up through the mountain, 
and is what mortals call the eruption of the volcano. 

PYTHON. 

The slime with which the earth was covered by the waters of 
the flood, produced an excessive fertility, which called forth every 
variety of production, both bad and good. Among the rest, Py- 
thon, an enormous serpent, crept forth, the terror of the people, 
‘and lurked in the caves of Mount Parnassus. Apollo slew him 
with his arrows, weapons which he had not before used against 
any hut feeble animals, hares, wild goats and such game. In com- 
memoration of this illustrious conquest, he instituted the Pythian 
games, in which the victor in feats of strength, swiftness of foot, 


or in the chariot race, was crowned with a wreath of beach leaves, 


for the Laurel was not yet adopted by Apollo as his own tree— 
The famous statue of Apollo, called the Belvedere, from the name 
of the apartment of the Pope’s palace in Rome, where it is 
placed, represents the god after this victory over the serpent 
Python. To this Byron alludes in his Childe Harold, [V—161. 
“The lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of life and poesy and light, 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 

The shaft has just been shot, the arrow bright 

With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain and might, 

And majesty flash their fall lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 


There is a copy of this statue in the collection at the Boston 
Athenzum. 


THE SPHINX. 


Another famous monster was the Sphinx. Laius, king of 
Thebes, was warned by an oracle of danger to be feared, if his 
newborn son should be suffered to grow up. He therefore com- 
mitted the child to the care of a herdsman, with orders to destroy 
it; but the herdsman, moved with pity, yet not daring entirely to 
disobey, tied up the child by the feet, and left him hanging to the 
branch of @ tree. In this condition the infant was found by a 
peasant, who carried him to his master and mistress, by whom he 
was adopted and called Cidipus, or Swollen-foot. C£dipus, when 
a young man, set out to seek his fortune. As he approached the 
city he heard alarming agcounts of a horrid monster that infested 
the high road. It was called the Sphinx. It had the body of a 
lion, and the upper part of a woman. It lay crouched on the top 
of a rock and arrested all travellers who passed by, proposing to 
them a riddle, with the condition that those who could solve it 
should pass safe, but those who failed should be killed. Not one 
had yet succeeded in solving it, and all had been slain. C£dipus 
was not daunted by these alarming accounts, but boldly advanced 
to the trial. The Sphinx asked him, “ What animal is that which 
in the morning goes on four feet, at noon on two, and: in the even- 
ing upon three?” (£dipus replied, ‘Man, who in childhood creeps 
on hands and feet, in manhood walks erect, and in old age, with a 
staff.” The Sphinx was so mortified at the solving of her riddle, 
that she cast herself down from the rock and was dashed to pieces. 


THE MINOTAUR. 


The Minotaur was a monster with a bull’s body and a human 
head. It was excessively ferocious and cruel, and, instead of be- 
ing put to death at once, as it ought to have been, was kept in a 
labyrinth constructed by Dedalus. This labyrinth was so curi- 
ously contrived, that no one who was once in it could by any 
means find his way out. Here the Minotaur roamed, and was 
fed with human victims, of which he preferred those which were 
young and tender. Minos the king of the country, having con- 
quered the Athenians, imposed a tribute upon them, of seven 
young men and seven maidens, every year, to be given to the 
Minotaur. This tribute was paid, year by year, and all the vic- 
tims were devoured by the monster ; till at length Theseus, who 
was one of the youths sent for the year’s tribute, by the assistance 
of Ariadne, the king’s daughter, put an end to it. She supplied 
him with a sword, with which he slew the monster, and with a 
silken thread which served him as a clew to find his way out of 
the labyrinth. Having thus delivered himself and his companions, 
Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne. 


MEDUSA. 


Medusa was one of the Gorgons, who dwelt in a region which 
the ancients assigned to everything terrible, because it was to them 
unknown, the ocean beyond the pillars of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar. It is probable they had some faint idea of barbarous 
tribes living in what we now call England, and conveyed their 
idea by representing them as hideous and deformed beings. The 
Gorgons in particular were represented to be frightful females. 
Instead of hair, their heads were covered with hissing serpents, 
and they had wings, brazen claws and enormous teeth. One of 
them, Medusa, was so ugly, that one look of her face was enough 
to turn the beholder into stone. Perseus undertook to slay her, 
and to accomplish his task, Mercury and Minerva both aided him. 
Perseus succeeded in cutting off her head, using a mirror which 
Minerva had furnished him with, to enable him to see her with- 
out looking her in the face. The head with all its hissing serpents 
was presented to Minerva, who placed it in the middle of her 
shield, where it is always represented in paintings and seulptures 
of that goddess. 

THE PHG@NIX. 

Ovid tells the story of the Phonix as follows. ‘Most beings 
spring from other individuals; but there is a certain kind, which 
reproduces itself. The Assyrians call it the Phenix. It does not 
live on fruit or flowers, but on frankincense and odoriferous gums. 
When it has lived five hundred years, it builds itself a nest in the 
branches of an oak, or on the top of a palm tree. In this it col- 
lects cinnamon and spikenard and myrrh, and of these materials 
builds a pile on which it deposits itself, and dying, breathes out its 
last breath from amidst odors. From the body of the parent bird, 
a young Pheenix issues forth, destined to live as long a life as its 
predecessor. When this has grown up and gained sufficient 
strength, it lifts its nest from the tree (its own cradle and its pa- 
rent’s sepulchre), and carries it to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, 
and deposits it in the Temple of the Sun.” 

Such is the account given by a poet. Now let us see thatof a 
philosophic historian. Tacitus says, “ In the consulship of Paulus 
Fabius (A. D, 34), the mirnculous bird known to the world by 
the name of the Phoonix, after disappearing for a series of ages, 
revisited Egypt. It was attended-in its flight by a group of vari- 


ous birds, all attracted by the novelty, and gazing with wonder at 
so beautiful an appearance.” He then gives an account of the 
bird, not varying materially from the preceding, but adding some 
details. “The first care of the young bird as soon as fledged, and 
able to trust to his wings, is, to perform the obsequies of his father. 
But this duty is not undertaken rashly. He collects a quantity of 
myrrh, and to try his strength, makes frequent excursions with a 
load on his back. When he has gained sufficient confidence in his 
own vigor, he takes up the body of his father and flies with it to 
the altar of the Sun, where he leaves it to be consumed in flames 
of fragrance.” Other writers add a few particulars, The myrrh 
is compacted in the form of an egg, in which the dead Phoenix is 
enclosed. From the mouldering fiesh of the dead bird a worm 
springs, and this worm, when grown large, is transformed into a 
bird. Herodotus describes the bird, though he says, “I have not 
seen it myself, except in a picture. Part of his plumage is gold- 
colored, and part crimson ; and he is, for the most part, very much 
like an eagle in outline and bulk.” 

The first writer who disclaimed a belief in the existence of the 
Pheenix, was Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Valgar Errors,” pub- 
lished in 1646. He was replied to a few years later, by Alexander 
Ross, who says, in answer to the objection of the Phoenix so sel- 
dom making his appearance, “His instinct teaches him to keep 
out of the way of the tyrant of the creation, man, for if he were 
to be got at, some wealthy glutton would surely devour him, 
though there were no more in the world.” 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
UNCLE JO. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


I have in memory a little story, 
That few indeed would rhyme about but me; 
°T is not of love, nor fame, nor yet of glory, 
Although a little colored with the three— 
In very truth, I think as much, perchance, 
As most tales disembodied from romance. 


Jo lived about the village, and was neighbor 
To every one who had hard work to do; 
If he possessed a genius, ’t was for labor 
Most people thought—but there were one or two, 
Who sometimes said, when he arose to go, 
“Come in again and see us, Uncle Jo!” 


The uncle was a courtesy they gave— 
And felt they could afford to give to him— 
Just as the master makes of some good slave 
An Aunt Jemima, or an Uncle Jim ; 
And of this dubious kindness Jo was glad— 
Poor fellow! it was all he ever had! 


A mile or so away he had a brother— 

A rich, proud man that people didn’t hire ; 
But Jo had neither sister, wife, nor mother, 
And baked his corncake at his cabin fire 
After the day’s work, hard for you or me, 
But he was never tired—how could he be? 


They called him dull, but he had eyes of quickness 
For everybody that he could befriend ; 

Said one and all: “ how kind he is in sickness!” 
But there, of course, his goodness had an end; 

Another praise there was they might have given, 

For one or more days out of every seven— 


With his old pickaxe swung across his shoulder, 
And downcast eyes, and slow and sober tread— 
He sought the place of graves, and each beholder 
Wondered and asked some other who was dead ; 
But when he digged all day, nobody thought 
That he had done a whit more than he ought. 


At length one winter when the sunbeams slanted 
Faintly and cold across the churchyard snow, 

The bell tolled out ~alas! a grave was wanted, 
And all looked anxiously for Uncle Jo; 

His spade stood leaned against his own roof-tree, 

There was his pickaxe, too—but where was het 


They called and called again, and no replying ; 
Smooth at the window, and about the door 
The snow in cold and heavy drifts was lying— 
He didn’t need the daylight any more. 
One shook him roughly, and another said, 
“ As true as preaching, Uncle Jo is dead!” 


And when they wrapped him in the linen, fairer 
And finer, too, than he had worn till then, 
They found a picture—haply of the sharer 
Of sunny hopes, sometime ; or where, or when, 
They did not care to know, but closed his eyes 
And placed it in the coffin where it lies. 


None wrote his epitaph, nor saw the beauty 

Of the young love that reached into the grave, 
Nor how in unobtrusive ways of duty 

He kept, despite the dark ; but men less brave 
Have left great names, while not a willow bends 
Above his dust—poor man, he had no friends! 


4 > 
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MASSACRE OF NUNS AT PARIS. 


A community of nuns, with their abbess, were all condemned 
to the guillotine while the fury of the French revolution was at 
its height. Many of these victims were young and beautiful, and 
most of them possessed angelic voices, and as they passed to ex- 
ecution, attired in their monastic habits, through the stormy streets 
of Paris, they raised the hymn of Veni Creator. ‘They had never 
been heard to sing it so divinely, and the celéstial chorus ceased 
not for a moment, not whéh they ascended the steps of the scaf- 
fold, nor while the work of death was going on, though it became 
feeble as one after the other fell under the guilloting ; and at last 
it was sustained but by one voice ; which was that of the abbess, 
but that at also, when she in turn submitted to the 
fatal strek 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A Philadelphian, named Gonlan, has a fighting rat which he 
offers to match with any dog that can be produced. A wager of 
one hundred dollars has been accepted by the owner of a dog in 
Columbus, Ohio.—— Last year sleighing commenced at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., on the 9th of November, and continued for one hun- 


-dred and thirty days. This ycar, on the 10th of December the 


fields were green.— The number of deaths in New York city, 
during the year 1852, was 21,558, of whom 12,175 were males, 
and 9848 females. —— Smith Phillips, of Accomac county, Va., 
slaughtered two pigs, lately, one weighing 661 pounds, the other 
821 pounds !—— Among the curiosities at the Berlin Library, are 
the Bible which Charles I. bore with him to the scaffold, Luther’s 
original manuscript translation of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
manuscript of Goethe’s Faust. Luther’s manuscript shows many 
erasures, additions and amendments, particularly in the Book of 
Job. —— Elizabeth Job, aged 92 years, died in Cecil county, Md , 
recently. Her brother, Andrew Job, has, for the last fifty years, 
lived the life of a hermit, in an old shanty in the woods. —— 'The 
state prison at Charlestown was lighted with gas in all its various 
departments, recently, for the first time. —— Butter, brought from 
Ireland, has been selling in Boston for 22 and 24 cents per pound 
by the firkin, subject to a duty of four cents per pound.——A 
locomotive, on the Rochester and Syracuse Railroad, has been 
adorned with the title, “TI still live!” That is more than many of 
the passengers can say at the end of the journey. —— Nine cap- 
tains of the French navy are placed on the retired list, for refusing 
to take the oath to the emperor. —— Speaking of the recent earth- 
quake at St. Jago, one of the papers says, it has “effected prodi- 
gies ;” the number of deaths from cholera having diminished very 
materially, and the people generally believed that the earthquake 
had effectually killed the malady.—— Among the musical per- 
formances announced in the programme of a recent festival of the 
Mormon Saints, at Nauvoo, was a solo on a base drum, with a 
violin accompaniment. Louis Napoleon having been rejected 
by Princess Vasa, rumor now says that negotiations have been 
commenced to obtain for him a young German princess of Dussel- 
dorf. The lady is said to be only sixteen years of age. ——A 
young lawyer, named Lawson, of New York, has been sentenced 
to twenty years imprisonment at Weathersfield, Conn., for utter- 
ing forged pension certificates in that State. —— The circumstance 
that E. B. Washburn has been chosen to the next Congress from 
Illinois, and his brother from Maine, is made the subject of com- 
ment in several of the Eastern papers. —— Did you ever know a 
person to believe you when you explained how you got a black 
eye ?— Louis Napoleon is on the point of reviving the licenses 
for gambling, for the benefit of thg Parisian gamblers on a grand 
scale, and with a view to the drawing of wealthy foreigners to 
Paris from all parts of the world. —— An Irishman on board the 
Lady Robert packet, when she was on the point of foundering, 
being desired to come on deck, as the vessel was going down, 
replied that he had no wish to go on deck in order to see himself 
drowned !—— The Buffalo Express gives two columns of marine 
disasters, which have taken place on the lakes in 1852. —— Why is 
a printer so much poorer than a brewer? The printer works for 
the head, and the brewer works for the stomach—and where there 
is one head there are ten stomachs. —— The rivers in the southern 
portions of Ohio and Indiana have overflowed, causing great 
destruction of property. 


THINK OF IT. 

“If you wish to keep poor,” says a Yankee editor, “buy two 
glasses of ale every day, at five cents each, amounting in one year 
to $36 50; smoke three cigars, one after each meal, counting up 
in the course of the year to $45 75; keep a big dog, which will 
consume in a year at least $15 worth of provision, and a cat $5 
more. Altogether, this amounts to the snug little sum of $110 25 
—sufficient to buy six barrels of flour, one hundred bushels of 
coal, one barrel of sugar, one sack of coffee, a good coat, a respec- 
table dress, besides a frock for the baby, and half agdozen 
pairs of shoes.” 
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Perrsonat.—A Roman correspondent of a London paper gives 
the following information respecting a distinguished American 
actress :—‘ Miss Cushman, and her literary artistic friends, are, it 
appears, enjoying the most lovely weather in Rome ; while we, in 
London, are deluged with rain. Gibson, Crawford, Smith, Wood, 
and other eminent sculptors, have called upon her; and the letter 
of introduction which accompanied her from the late Daniel Web- 
ster—America’s greatest lawyer, orator and statesman,—has been 
instrumental in obtaining for her many courtesies.” 


Aw otp Serrier.—A man in Alleghany township, Somerset 
county, Pa., a few days ago, shot the largest buck in the moun- 
tains. The deer has been known by the name of “Old Isaac” 
for many years—some hunters say sixteen. He had nine bullets 
in him in addition to the one that killed him. His weight was 
two hundred and forty-two pounds. 


> 


Rerarrer.—A lady, who was very modest and submissive 
before marriage, was observed by her friend fo use her tongue 
pretty freely after “There was a time when I almost imagined 
she had none.” “Yes,” said her husband, with a sigh, “ but it’s 
very long since !”” 

Sraristicat.—The American born population in Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1850, was 2,014,619; the foreign born, 294,167; total, 


9,811,786. 


Ox Drr.—Princess Vasa has given Bmperor Napoleon III. 
“the mitten.” We are very glad of it. bu 


Wayside Gatherings. 


1 uaa Co., California, a fair-sized loaf of bread costs a 

During the present the sum of $14,910 has been raised in 
New York for the pes ef te asylum. ‘ 

A gentleman of Windsor, Vt., plucked fresh strawberry blossoms 
in that t town, on Thursday Dec. ‘th. 

It is stated that the late Amos Lawrence left $35,000 to his 
relative, Mrs. Pierce, wife of the President elect. 

During the year 1852, 73 persons were killed by accident, in 
Boston ; 26 were drowned, and 20 burned or scalded to death. 

A printer, named Matthew Langdon, committed suicide at New 
York, Friday afternoon, under the influence of the “ spiritual 
rapping” delusion. - 

The bodies of the three men who were recently lost in the pilot 
boat Washington, of New York, have been washed ashore at 
Squam Inlet. 

Joseph Graham, U.S. Consul at Buenos Ayres is effecting 
some advantageous commercial privileges for American Marines 
with that government. 

Whaleship Bramin, Childs, of New Bedford, with 1600 bbls 
oil, is reported to have been lost in the Arctic Ocean Sept. 25; 
officers and crew saved. 


Another link in the Bel > and Indiana railroad— 
between Bellefontaine and Sidney, a distance of 22 1-2 miles, has 
been finished. 


At the last court in Westmoreland county, Pa., a stage driver 
was fined $10 for upsetting his stage, while intoxicated, killing a 
woman and injuring other passengers. A mild sentence, certainly. 

From the first to the fifteenth of December, the receipts of 
gold at the U.S. Mint, in Philadelphia, were $2,870,000—a large 
amount for the period though. 

A day or two since, a little boy, son of Mr. J. C. Butterfield, 
of Cochituate village, upset a lamp, containing burning fluid, and 
he was so badly burned that he survived but six hours. 

The Columbus State Journal says there is evidently a gang of 
burglars in that city, and advises the use of inside bolts in addition 
to locks, as well as adequate preparation in the way of revolvers. 

The Chinese theatrical company are expected soon to arrive 
here from California. One of their feats is cutting off the head 
of one of the actors and putting it on again! Tragically amusing. 


A little girl in Suffield, Ct., was burned to death by the explosion 
of a lamp filled with burning fluid, one evening last week. A 
very serious accident from the same cause occurred in New York, 
last week. 

It ap by the census that the consumption of spirituous 
and malt liquors in the United States reaches the enormous quan- 
tity of eighty-six millions of gallons annually, equal to six gallons 
for every adult. 

There are one hundred and fourteen bridges on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, between Cumberland and Wheeling. One of 
them is six hundred feet long, and is elevated forty feet above the 
Monongahela river, which it spans. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states that the legitimate expen- 
ses of the government do not exceed $35,000,000. Appropria- 
tions, the interest and principal of the national debt, etc., swell 
the expenditures for the coming year to $50,000,000. 


Foreign Items. 


The relations between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt 
continue friendly. 

A late traveller in Ireland says the natives have two articles 
ot nothing but children. 

The whole of the Sclavish races in European Turkey appear 
to be in a state of insubordination. 

From India we learn that the disturbances in the Huzara county 
were not settled, nor likely to be very soon. 

The Porte is said to have notified the European powers, that it 
will grant no more concessions in the navigation of the Bosphorus. 

An opium dealer of Calcutta had absconded, leaving liabilities 
to the extent of £10,000. 

Mr. Barringer, the American Minister, intends to return home 
in the spring. His retirement has called out expressions of regret 
from official quarters. 

The Emperor of Morocco has — the exportation of oil 
and wool from his dominions, except from the province of Teafner 
or Teadner. 

The French government is making active exertions to effect a 
commercial treaty between France and Germany, founded on 
mutual concessions. 

The Court of Rome has addressed a letter to all the powers of 
Europe, inviting them to interfere in behalf of Christians suffering 
persecutions in Turkey. 

The first locomotive had started on the railroad from Bombay 
to Tauna on the 18th of November. The road was to be fully 
opened in February. 

In Burmah, mili operations were at a stand. The Gov- 
ernor General’s d inatious ,as to the annexation of Burmah 
had not been nfade known. 

The Governor of the Bank of England expresses the opinion, 
that the late discoverigs of gold in Australia will cause a consider- 
able reduction in the rice of the metal. 

The report gue constantly that Prince Frederick William, 
the heir of the Prussian crown, is betrothed to the Princess Royal 
of England. The Princess of Prussia, mother of the Prince, 
will make another visit to England next spring. 

At Rouen, in France, some working men who had spoken ill 
of the President, were lately condemned to two years imprison- 
ment. When they heard their sentence, they shouted Vive la Re- 


publique » The Judges them, and sentenced 
them to two years additional. 
What was su to‘have been a mutiny of the Chinese 


Coolies, on bo: u of the ship Gertrude, bound to Havana, turned 
out, on investigation at Singapore, to have been merely a difficulty 
among themselves, but having no interpreter, they were not able 
to calle themselves unders ; 17 of them were shot dead. 

The wrecks of one or more of the Spanish Armada, destined 
for the conquest of England, have recently been discovered on 
the west coast of Ireland, where they were cast away. An 
anchor has been recovered from one of the vessels, is a 
great curiosity. These vessels were wrecked near the Irish coast, 
some three hundred years ago. , 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. There’s a secret drawer in every heart as in every desk, 
if we only knew how to touch the spring of it. 

.... Never wrest the Scripture to maintain a truth, for fear 
custom in time should bring you to wrest it to an error. 

..-. Dispose of the time past to observation and reflection ; 
time present, to duty ; and time to eome, to Providence. © 

*,... Great lies, sententious absurdities, often obtain credence 
more readily than falsehoods of less pretensions. 


..+. Grief never sleeps; it watches concinualiy, like a jealous 
husband. Al the welll avons under its sway; and it fears that, 
by sleeping, its clutch will bosses’ Sbesmned, and its prey then 


escape. 

.-+. Pitifal! that a man should so care for riches, as if they 
so use them, as if they were 
when he might be happy in spending them, he will be miserable in 
and dying, leave wealth with his ene- 
mies, , being alive, relieve his friends. 

.++. It is no wonder if he who reads, converses and meditateg, 
improves in knowledge: By the first, a man converses with the 
dead, by the second, with living, and by the third, with him- 
self. So that he appropriates to himself all the knowledge which 
can be got from those who have lived, and from those now alive. 


--. To try whether your conversation is likely to be accepta- 
ble to people of sense, imagine what you say written down, or 
printed, and consider how it would read; whether it would 
appear natural, improving and entertaining ; or affected, unmean- 
ing, or mischievous. 


oker’s Budget. 


Etiquette—French polish for English dinner tables. 

It’s the last ostrich feather that breaks the husband’s back. 

When should an innkeeper visit an iron foundry? When he 
d 


wants a bar made (bar maid.) 


Boys that are philosophers at six years of age, are generall 
blockheads at twenty-one. 
A man named Frost, living in Cincinnati, weighs 391 pounds, 
avoirdupois. A pretty heavy Frost, that. 
Dr. Bradbury, in a funeral sermon on a lady, after summing 
up her = qualities, added, “ That she always reached her hus- 
band’s hat when he called for it, without muttering.” 


Hats worn on the head of a discourse, a bucket that hung in 
“ All’s well,” fragments of the man who into tears, are said 
to be the last curiosities found. 


Digby fell down the other slippery morning. As he sat on the 
und he muttered, “I have no desire to see the city burnt 
own, but devoutly wish the streets were /aid in ashes.” ¢ 


A young gentleman of Kilkenny, meeting a handsome milk- 
maid near the Parade, said, ‘‘ What will you take for yourself 
and your milk, my dear?” The girl instantly replied, “ Yourself 
and a gold ring, sir.” 

“ Have you any travelling inkstands?” asked a lady of a clerk 
at one of our stationery stores, the other day. ‘“‘ No ma’am; we 
have them with feet and legs, but they are not old enough to 
travel yet,” was the pert reply. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrorntaL Daawine-Room ComPan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX Of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

ides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current.News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 
nal prize tales, written Ce np for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 


ties, and on all questions, it is strictly neutral. N of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore it 
em: 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the ing weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 


to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
finished and perfect system te mee can suggest, or money ace. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the or ovr and one copy of the Draw- 
Companion, one year, for $400. 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

(O™ All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Union. ‘ 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. G@GLEASON, 
Pusiisuer AND Proprizror, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMBANION. | 


Forth tthe to seek ie nesting’ 
Or, , on the rainbow’s aim is blend- 
His hymn of hope with the wind’s concert 
Brave month ! albeit the shortest of the 


to the patron sai t of love and glee, 

hearted throne” is hailed by 
maid and swain, 


Whose fostering love can thaw cold win- 
ter’s chain. 

God speed thee, friendly month! Act well 
thy part— 


has been spared to introduce 
Eto it all the facilities of the art; 
and, setting aside the great value of 
miniatures, views, etc., produced by 
this process, the resources of this 
great art are developed in an extra- 
ordinary degree in the application 
to other arts—and we find that the 
most eminent artists in America are 
executing works from TTeO- 
types taken in these galleries. Por- 
. trait and miniature painters, scul; 
tors, engravers on steel and Grek, 
i hers, die-cutters, etc., here 
obtain that aid which they cannot 
procure from any other source. Be- 
sides the merit awarded to these pic- 
tures by public opinion and the press, 
they have received several medals 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF FEBRUARY. 


still another monument erected to 


from the different fairs, and testimonials and letters from the also a view of 


crowned heads of Europe. Some 


the mostprominent pictures There is to 


Daguerre 
in this collection—which amounts now to Over one thousand, Neipce in France, and Mr. Meade will-take with him the Ameri- 


some of them on plates twelve by sixteen and %.half in 


can contribution to that object. Mr. Neipce was. the associate of 


first, Daguerre, the father of the art,taken in France, in 1848; Daguerre in his experiments, and rendered efficient aid in the dis- 
also a fine view of his chateau at Brie Sur Marne, where he died covery. The only pictures of Daguerre from life in America are 
last July. One of the Meade Brothers will visit Europe next to be seen in this establishment. The last pictures ever taken of 
month, and return with many valuable pictures of modern Europe those distinguished patriots, Clay and Webster, are also here. 


nls 
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Boulevards, 
Place .de la Concorde, Arcde,Tri- 
omph, Madalin, Notre Dame, etc., in 


or and empress of Hayti, Gen. Paez, 
Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes 


; Com- 
modore Perry, of the Japan Ex 
tion, Edwin Forrest, views in Noah 


olution in the matter of art, the fa- 
mous discovery of Daguerre has 

made! Ithas opened a line of occu- 

pation for an entire new class of ar- 

tists, and a profitable and useful line 

too. The various pepees, of real 

importance, to whi art is and 

can be appropriated, are but indiffer- 

ently understood, and would require 

pense properly pod Tn all new discoveries of 
ities, of inventions, of accidents (as practised by the Prussian 
oe and, indeed, of anything that it is desirable to trans- 

accurately and beyond the question of a doubt, the 


‘type becomes invaluable. The modern improvements in this 


Op some new ection, some increased faci adaptation, 
produced by careful experiment and chemical knowledge. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF MEADE BROTHERS DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Paris, oo of Prof. Morse, inven- 
tor of the telegraph. the sable emper- ~ 


| 
FEBRUARY. From the latter, Fletcher Webster, 4 
Chill February ! from beneath thy hood re ., had copies made for himself; 4 
The crystal tears of winter are descending ; ‘ 
pes warmly. Soon the parent bird is ' 
Hail to thee, February within whowe bree : of these pictures have been illustrated 
men, actors,’ press and divities, em- 
Propitious te the sickle, sail and mart. A NN 44 il j ib ‘pa as a store for goods used m this 4 
OF MEADE BROTHERS. NS ————S Af take over and size 
This splendid daguerreotype es- ~ SS ¢ known in ext. 
tablishment was the first in the world SS y 
built and adapted expressly for all Wwe sy the world, They h wo separate 
branches of this curious art. No ex- SS WF rooms for sitters, with toilette rooms 
SSF adjoining, and two large skylights, 
SS WK with conveniences for taking groups 
QQ one of the lions of New York, and is 
/ wel worthy a ist from the resident 
or passing traveller. These galleries 
SSS ( are free to the pubiie. at a rev 
Sh 
“~~ 
art 
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